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CHAPTER I. 


One pleasant morning, about sixty years ago, while the good peo- 
ple of Paris were busily commencing their daily avocations, the 
eyes of those moving in the neighbourhood of the Tuileries were 
attracted by a magnificent train of horsemen and carriages ad- 
vancing toward the palace, from the direction of the Bors de Bou- 
logne. ‘The splendour and importance of the cortége at once an- 
nounced to the spectators, well accustomed to the sight, the return 
of royalty to its stately abode. The interruption, however, seemed 
to cause little surprise, and less pleasure; for, at Uus period, the 
corruption of the court had nearly reached its height ; the slow fire 
of deadly hate had Jong been making its subterranean way through 
the central realms of the social body, and the gayest and loveliest 
circles of wealth, rank and fashion, led their giddy round upon the 
busom of a volcano 

The populace, ever ready to shout at that which glitters, received 
the royal procession with acclamation ; and, bowing to his subjects, 
with graceful condescension, Louis the fifteenth, and his youthful 
grandson (afterward Louis the sixteenth) reached the lofty arch, 
and entered the palace. A tall young boy, who had been forced too 
near by the crowd, was ordered back, and one of the soldiers struck 
him sternly with the flat of his drawn sword. The insult, though it 
could not be resented, was evidently felt; and the youth clenched 
his fist maliciously at the man, and followed him with a flashing look, 
and a shout of defiance 

A miscellaneous group, accidentally flung together by the pres- 
sure of the multitude, observed this incident with murmurs of dis- 
approbation, and expressed their sympathy for the boy by echoing 
his scornful ery against the guard 

“ Sainte Vierge ! exclaimed one, “the knave uses his blade as 
if we were moutons !" 

«| would have cleft him to the chine, had he so laid his sword on 
me!" cried another 

*“ Diahle! Frenchmen are no longer better than worms !” 
tered a third 

* Were 7 the child, I would have justice, if I went to the throne 
itself!’ said a fourth 

« The throne '” echoed one, and there was a general laugh 

* By our lady! a pretty place to seek justice '” 

* He had better ask it of the Duc de Richeheu! 
sarcastically 

« Or his fair daughter, the Comtesse d'Egmont '"’ added a third 

A score of sacres followed the utterance of the last name. The 
lady mentioned was one of those fiends, in the disguise of beautiful 


mut- 


said another, 


and fascinating women, who contributed so largely, by their de- 
baucheries and oppressions, toward the downfall of the monarchy 
She had been recently detected m an intrigue, carried on incognito, 
with a shopman 
rank, he was suddenly arrested, and plunged into a mad-house, where 
only an aceident saved him, either from eternal imprisonment or a 
It may be well believed that, at this period, there 


upon the man’s accidentally discovering her real 


violent death 
existed little affection between the people of France, and their in- 
dolent and voluptuous sovereign 

Among those who had lingered a few moments, first to behold the 
splendour of the roval cortege, and then to see the termination of 
the fracas between the boy and the soldier, and the conse que nt ir- 
ritation of the populace, was a young girl of about sixteen, neatly 
carrying, 
The entire moral depravity of a powerful court had not been with- 

In the circles of the roval 
divinity of love, and, im the 


but plainly dressed, and under her arm, a small bundle 


out Its effects upon the people at large 
rou¢, incense was offered but to the 
common streets of the gay and giddy metropolis, a form so striking 
as that of the pretty brunette, co ila From 

r attire, she might have been the girl of some fashionable cou- 


furvere, or modiste; and it was of a kind to set off her round, grace- 


not escape attention, 


ful figure to the utmost advantage ; but her air and walk were charm- 


ing enough for a dutehess. Nothing could be more perfect than her 
foot and ankle, siviv displaved beneath her coquettish dress ; and her 
tation raised by the youth- 


short, she was pronounced at once the prettiest girl in Pans; and 


face, so far from disappointing the expec 
ful attractions of her person, rather surpassed and surprised it 


that then, as it would be now, was saving a great deal 
As she proceeded across the street, with her eves modestiy droop 


ing to the ground, and her warm, sunny face, half-betraving a con- © 


sciousness of the gene ral admiration, many your gy men murmured 
, 
*pyolte! 


——"" enchantleresse —_ 
—escaped from divers lips, and more than one idler, 


audible expressions of homage :— 
*“ charmante I 
as if unconsciously or irresistibly attracted by the loveliness of the 
youthful He be, turne d his course m the d rection ot hers 

* Bon jour! ma belle! whispered one, with a very ugly face, 
“ May I make your friendsinp '” 

There was no reply to this disinterested proposal. Buta few 
moments after, another, a handsome and richly dressed chevalier, 
addressed her: ** Angel! your name '” 


* Marnie Jeanne, monsieur.”’ 
* Ah, you are not a Parisienne, by your accent 
** No, monsieur.” 


arr 


did the 


her bosom 


distance from her, she found herself, bv a circuitous 


gave you birth '” 
) “ Vaucouleurs, monsieur.” 
“A stranger in Paris?” 
** Out, monsieur.” 
Married '” 
No, monsieur.”’ 
* Parents '” 
**A mother, monsieur.” 
‘ Brothers and sisters '” 
*“ No, monsieur.” 
* Quelle grace! mignonne! et mademorselle, ou demeure-t-elle 
The charming brunette, with a grace possessed by nothing under 


he 
handsome 


aven but a young French girl, or a swan, lifted her eves to the 
monsieur's. She was positively dazzling. Never had 
he beheld a countenance so radiantly beautiful. Her features were 
perfect, even in repose, but with every word and thought some new 
Her smile was death ; her glances were as fatal, 
and, withal, she had teeth of 


grace appeare d 
could you have escaped her smile 
snow, and a voice which, even without any personal attractions, 
would have made you her slave m a minute 
* Marie Jeanne,” 
Mane Jeanne, I love you ' 
What reply Marie Jeanne would have 


French declaration, it 1s not easy to determine 


hanted, “sweet 





said the stranger, now really enc 


truly 
this moment 


vouchsafed to this 
: but, at 


her eves, happening to turn from her enamonred companion, fell on 


another, the sight of whom appeared suddenly to change her deter 


mination. Throwing upon her adorer a cool look of surprise and 


displeasure, she remarked 
| 
* Monsieur, I do not understand you. Allez rous-en ! Bon jour 


monsieur I 

Notwithstanding a certain saucy archness, there was yel a sin- 
cerity in her air and tone not to be mistaken or resisted. She glided 
“Monsieur” stood riveted to the spot, struck with a 


veh 


on her way 
variety ot 
largely mingled 
tongue, and that 
ears like a dream, he twirled his mustaches, tapped his leg with a 
small bafon, hummed a lively air, and resumed the original course of 


emotions, mn wh astonishment and mortihcation were 


At length with a“ sacre” rolling de eply from his 


delicious * bon jour, monsreur !" ringing m his 


his promenade 


CHAPTER I 


The individual who had attracted the attention of Marie Jeanne, 
was leaning against the marble baleony which surrounded the bronze 
equestrian statue, at that time just erecte din the Place Louis Quince, 
in honour of the reigning monarch, Whether it was that the stranger 
achieved the abrupt distussal of his mval by a secret sign, or whe- 
ther the more obvious attention of one palpably superiour im beauty 
and bearing to all she had ever seen, induced the capricious coquette 
to afford him an opportunity of making her acquaintance, I shall not 
inguire ; but certam it ts that, when the first * monsieur” had de 
parted, she very qmetly proceeded in a direction which led her within 
He was apparently a young noble, by the 
Tall and graceful, his 

and yet there was 
Neither did 
the tasteful simplicity of his dress escape the eve of Marie Jeanne 
His coat of skvy-blue silk had a narrow edging of gold, and his straw- 
silver. The hat, sword, 


a few vards of the other 
elegance of his person, and his air desfingne 

large black eves were full of thought and fire 
something sombre and mysterious im his expression 


coloured waistcoat was embroidered with 
buckles, and shoes, sull farther bespoke the gentleman and the man 
of rank and fashion He might have been a count, or a duke He 
might have been a prince, or even a king. Several the 
roval family were reputedly fond of adventure, and gitted with tem- 
a he young mo 


vouths of 


peraments not adverse trom the smiles of beauty 
narch of Denmark was now on a visit to Paris 
indeed, to surmise who the stranger might not be—some one dis- 


It was impossible, 


tinguished, evident! 

As the fair soubrette passed the place, whence he had made her 
so profoundly the object of his gaze, he unfolded his arms and 
followed. 


I have turned off monsieur just in time '" said Marie 
Jeanne to herself, as she lowered her eves once more modestly to 


ack 


“So, so! 





the ground, and pursued her way without looking | 


Marie Jeanne walked on. She passed from the Place Louis the 
fifteenth up the Rue Royale, where the workmen were commencing 
excavations for the buildings which, at present, occupy that spot, 


soon after, the scene of such memorable events 
the 


looking back, or losing the 


and which were, 


She reached the street, and turned toward 


Tialiens, witt 


ever extremity of 

the Boulerard des wut 
studied and demure propriety of her demeanour, Still no step ap- 
proached No voice wh spered the sweet words, “* charmante 

'’ which she loved so much to hear Some one 
wart beat’ He wasa jesuit priest. Another! Pshaw ! 
Ile had been pointed out to her the day be- 
It was not 
Jeanne wanted. Could it be possil 
At length, umpa 
tient and half angry, she hastily turned her head. The object of her 
thoughts was her. She stopped to arrange her shoe- 
buckle, and, in order to do so, exposed her pretty foot » siran 
ger stopped also. She walked on again with a more rapid pace. He 


She paused once more to arrange the kerchief about 


se hanteresse 


Her 


ene 
passed 
nly M Volta 
fore as a great ¢ 
M. de Voltanre 


the 


ae re 


nositv—a withered old man of sixty 


t Marie 


stranger had given up the pursuit! 


th ne that 


handsome 


behind 





same 
lie also paused 


thought Marie Jeanne. ‘ How very extraordinary! Is 


“Cul! 


the man mad *” 


At length, with her mysterious pursuer always at about the same 
route, again in 


“And, if not from heaven, mademoiselle, what part of France 


front ef the Tuileries, and supposing that timidity, or, perhaps, the 
fear of ubservation, prevented him trom addressing her, she turned 
into the splendid garden, and gliding by statue and fountain, lost 
herself amid the black shadows of the close and 

* Allons, nous verrons ! 


winding walks 
said Mane Jeanne 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when the stranger appeared 
through the thick foliage, and stood by her face to face. Mane 
Jeanne actually blushed ; but she recovered herself immediately, 
and with an air of offended digmty, * Monsieur,” she sau, * what 
do you seek’ I have done you no harm. Why do you follow 
me thus!" 

She seemed very indignant ; but her indignation only made het 
more lovely 


The unknown looked at } 


a moment with his dark, melanc} 


her wly 

eves, and sighed ; then, witha famt smile, took her hand and kissed 
it, but with the utmost respect 

* Mademoiselle,” he said, im a low, gentle voice, “ dare I solicit 


from you one favour 
Marie Jeanne struggled feebly to withdraw her hand 


* He is making love already,” thought she * What a charming 
place is thos Paris '* 

“Tf vou will not grant my request, allow me at least to prefer it 
She He ' 


but her sweet, rosy mouth only replied 


looked at him was verv handsome. Her eves sand so 
*] cannot kee Pp vou trom 
using your own tongue, mhonsieur 

* Then promise to comply with the first thing IT shall ask of you, 


mucen of France 





after you are q 

Oh, bon Dieu!" eyaculated Marie Jeanne to herself he is then 
really mad! What a great pity! with such tender eyes, too, and 
then somewhat hastily disengaging her hand, she answered with a 
compassionate smile, * Yes, monsieur, | faithfully promise to grant 
what you ask, when I am queen of France 

*One moment,” said the stranger, ere he resigned the small 
white hand which he held compressed in his own; "1 see, made 
MmOise lle, vou think me mad ] pray you, have a better Opitier of 


me lamnot mad. Oh, would L were. Adieuw' Alter your cle 
vation, there will be only one thing more extraordmary 
* Quel dommage!" thought Mane Jeanne but knowing that 


lunaticks must be pacified by an appearance of credulity on the part 


of their auditors, she asked him, though mol without @ hail-suj 
pre ssed smile 


* And what will that be’” 


* Your end!" repled the stranger, sternly and solemnly 

* Quel grand dommage muttered Mane Jeanne once more, as 
her companion disappeared, and she resumed her way toward the 
streets. “ Queen of France’ ah,” and she sighed, * 1 wish to 
heaven I were Mais, mon Then! Was getuing late What will 
Madame Labelle say all this while?” 


CHAPTER ttl 


The Emperour Juhan, that he might strike a death-blow at Chris 
tianity, resolved to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem Ashes in pious 
design was frustrated, the tour:st of our times, although locomotive 
the continent from Ostend to Thibet 


may traverse will scarcely be 


hold anything so magnificent as the chateau and gardens of Ver 
It 


sailles « known that Lous the fourteenth, beneath whose wand 


this vision of architectural grandeur arose, consigned the accounts 
to the flames, frightened at the idea that posterity should learn the 


extent of hus prodigality. ‘The court ef Louis the fitteenth noted 
there so far above the herd of common humanity, that then piea 
sures resembled the feasts of Lhe 
within thea reach, and they bathed themselves m a sea 
of luxury and splendour Not 
Persian or the 

more multiform and costly offermgs at the altar of 


the pods treasures of 


a tiiyhty 





nation were 
in the palace of the Cawsars, or the 
Mohammedan, have there been ever 


seraglio of the 


love and murth 


One dazzling divinity presided over the orgies of that stately tem 
ple Her name was Pleasure 

The most casual reader need not be mnformed that women at this 
ted the 
his adits 
Pettwoat the 


Petticoat the second, Petticoat the thud, in allusion to those syrene 


period ruled France A roval contemporary, indeed, exc 


ire of Lours the fitteenth, by desivnating the events of 


tration as having occurred wonder the rewn al firat, 


whom the eflemmate monarch, with a latitude breathing of the at 


mosphere of Constantinople, called to share hie pleasures and his 


power. [twas about five years after the meidest just related, when 
the court of Versailles was thrown into great agitation, by changes 
either made or pre meditated, of the most in portant desenption 


In an apartment of the chateau, correspond nots furniture 


the 





with elegant splendour wiech rengned through the court, stood a 


most lovely woman, of three or four-and-twenty She was clad with 


regal magniticence, but 1 was ecl peed by the ve srole ndent beauty of 


he wearer. An aur of dignity rendered her more tall in appearance 
than reality; and her atuitude was that of euthority, not unmingled 
with anger” Several gentlemen, evidently of the most exalted rank, 
were gathered around, with deep submission and respect im their air 
and atutude "Thev looked at each other in consternation, but dl 


concealed, while she, her figure lifted to its hemht, her beautiful 
brow elevated and overshadowed, her eves sparkling with fire, and 


her hand extended with the gesture of one commanding, and not to 





be dis ole ved, appeared at onee the queen and mistress of her 
trembling nobles. Her haughty bearing well became her station 
The silence and fear of the circle around well became them—bher 
mfenours and her slaves 

* Madame,” said one—it was the proud Due de Chormsenl—* Jet 


me entreat you to move his mayesty in thes afluur. The Duchesse de 
Grammont is banished solely on your eccount, and with one word 
you can recall her 
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As long 
shuts of that imperious woman were directed against me in 


+ But that word, my lord duke, [ will never pronounce 
as the 
private, | bore them, because, my lord, [ di spised her too much for 
hatred ; but when she presumes to mate her with me in the open 
day, itis time her audacity should be checked and punished. Tt ts 
so. She is exiled from the court. Let her remain awlule in soli- 
tude, and cool her flery temper 

The duke coloured deeply, and withdrew seve ral paces 

* Madame,” began the Duede Fronsac, * might I, as your friend, 
remind you thatthe Duchesse de Grammout is one of the most illus. 


trions and powerful women in the kingdom " 

“ Do you threaten, sir , Tne Due de Cho seul, so tar trom 
wasting his influence in behalf of others, had better reserve it for 
himself Hle will need it, and that before he is aware.” 

The Doc de Choiseul, except the king, was the first man in 


France, yet he turned pale at this direct mtimation of his disgrace, 

which, im faet, took place a few weeks afterward 
What Cleopatra is this, commanding the destimes of nobles and 
nations, the brightest star in the horizon of Versailles, the reigning 
divinity that swayed the very Louis the fifteenth? 
There were moments when she had all Furope at her feet The re 
le hand, have changed 


And to whom 


thoughts of 


were crises when she might, with her stag 
the course of the inost important events of history 
did that hand belong! ‘To Marie Jeanne. Ah, the coquette ! 
might have seen that face of hers was enough to burn Troy 

minister to the taste of the King had presented betore him the frien 
ller beauty effected wineh her wit and 
talent enlarged and confirmed, and the poor lithe 
the nearest favourite of a throne, with all the power of a queen 


One 
Some 
{. 


est 


Jess modiste a cong 


Marie Jeanne was 


of France 


After the scene which we have transcribed above, Marie Jeanne, 


(now the Comtesse da B .) went into the chapel to attend 
mass The company were collected, bat she was the star on which 
every attention was fixed Alas! there was little prety in her 


thoughts. On this day she had attained the summit of her wishes 


She had humbled her enemtes, and triumphed over them for ever 
She had seen the the 
and trembling beneath her frown ‘The king had publicly acknow- 
ledged her to be invested with authority almost equal with his own 
She had now no rival, Her path was clear. Her beauty, instead 
of fading, had grown more lustrous than ever ; and m her mind the 
sunshine of prosperity had awakened a thousand powers and graces, 
At this moment, (and while 


yreatest men of court watting an audience, 


previously uns ispected even by herself 
conscious that the homage of the ass¢ mblage was directs d ratherto 
her than to heaven.) leaning with his back against the wall behind 
the altar, his dark, beautiful eyes fixed steadtastly upon her counte 

nance, she beheld the mysterious young prophet of the ‘Tuileries, 
who, five years before, when she was only a simple milliner’s girl in 
the Rue St. Honore, had predicted her present remarkable destiny 

He was noble looking and melancholy as ever, and on perceiving 
himself recognized, a sudden smile lit his expressive countenance, 
and he gracefully waved his finger roand his brow, as if asking, 
* Are you not queen of France?” 

Astounded and alarmed, she felt her senses deserting her. She 
was agitated, as if in the presence of a supernatur il being, and only 
by a strong exertion, and after closing her eyes, avoided famting. At 
length, she once more looked toward the altar. The stranger had 
disappeared 

Singular as it may seem, the comtesse had utterly forgotten the 
madman of the ‘Tuileres 
scene forcibly to her mind 
of rank, but he had predicted also an extraordinary end 
lost in wonder and fear. In her emotion, she mentioned it to a con- 
fidential frend, with a declaration that she would give any money 
in the world for an mterview with the object of her dread ‘To this 
friend it appeared sufliciently singular to be made the subject, un 
known to the comtesse, of a report to the leutenant general of 
police. * Any money in the world,” said the latter, “1s a very 
tempting reward We will see if we cannot ferret out this Par- 
sian Daniel!" 

The French police, at that time, was by no means an undiscip- 
lined instrument of power, and all its blood hounds were let loose to 
track out the mysterious prophet Their etlorts were utterly fruitless 

The comtesse was s¢ting, a few weeks after, alone im her boadorr, 
when a footman brouglt in a letter, sealed with five black seals, and 
bearing the impress of a death's head. This gloomy document, 
upon being opened, was found to contain the foliowing words 


His reappearance now brought the whole 
He had predicted her present elevation 
She was 


“Mapame ta comresse—I am perfectly aware that the strict | 
pursuit made after me, in your name, is without your knowledge or 
Those sent in search of me have spared no pains or 
trouble to ascertain my name and abode. My abode! Let all, as 
they value themselves, avoid meeting me there ; for when they 
enter it, it will be never to quit it more. WhoamI! ‘That can 
only be known when this life has been exchanged for another | 
charge you, madame, to command the lieutenant, M. de Sartines, 
to cease his researches after me ; they would be fruitless, and might 
only compromise your safety. Remember, | predicted your good 
fortune ; was I not correct! T have also foretold reverses ; | am 
equally correct in them. You will see me once more ; and should 
I unfortunately cross your path a fourth time, prepare to bid adieu 
to the light of heaven and the pleasures of this world.” 


sanction 


The comtesse was struck with undefinable terrour. She ordered 
the instant cessation of the police proceedings. For a time, anxiety 
and wonder overshadowed her days and banished slumber from her 
pillow But she was the lghtest-hearted creature under heaven, 
and Versailles the gayest spot on earth. ‘The beloved favourite of a 
magnificent monarch—young, beautiful, envied, and admired—plea- | 
sure soon again wove Its enchantments around her steps, a thou. | 
sand schemes of mirth and folly were adopted, and the mysterious 
prophet was once more forgotten 


CHAPTER IV 


It is a very insecure tenure of power, either for a male or female 
politician—the caprice of a voluptuary and a despot! and yet have 
there been favourites, of either sex, so successful in maintaining their |! 
dominion over reyal minds, as to hold the reins of government with i 
absolute security, uninterrupted for years. The little Marie Jeanne, |; 
the modest couturiere of the Rue St. Honore, was now one of those 
potent rulers, and, in the character of the comtesse du Barré, sway- | 
ed, to her idlest caprice, the monarch of France. Years sped on, | 
and her influence increased. She forgot the obscurity of her birth | 
and early life, and trod the brilliant salons of Versailles with the ac- |, 
customed confidence of one born to a throne. Louis the fifteenth | 


was not only fascinated by that wonderful beauty which had attracted 
the commendation of the pedestrian connoisseurs about the Tuileries, 
but he was equally mastered by the charms of a sweet disposition, 
and a profound yet elegant mind. Idolized by the king, she was, of 
course, the worshipped sun of all. Courtiers, queens, emperours, 
dukes, sages, and heroes, poets, painters, and philosophers either 
trembled beneath her frown, or rejoiced in her favour; for it was 
well known that those beautiful lips dispensed the offices of state and 
the stores of the treasury. ‘The highest and most haughty in that 
magnificent chateau, of which she reigned the unrivalled mistress, 
were taught to bend and withdraw from her anger: and her relatives 
ind friends, nay, even the most casual among her acquaintance, 
were elevated to rank and riches by her slightest wish. 

Not only did the private circles of the court feel the influence of 
this remarkable woman's genius, but its effects extended through- 
out France and Europe. ‘The liberal ministry were, by her, dis- 
missed from office. Under her secret enmity, the parliaments, which 
even before the reign of the fifteenth Louis began to raise their 
voices, were arbitrarily suppressed ; a measure that left in the body 
of the nation an inflamed hatred of the court, which too soon broke 
into a blaze. It is said that the division of Poland, that act of na- 
tional felony, which has left an eternal stigma upon modern Europe, 
might have been prevented, had she chosen to render the least sup- 
port to the cause of that oppressed country. With many virtues, 
Most of the latter were those of edu- 
She 


she possessed many faults 
cation and accident, while the former were peculiarly her own 
was ambitious, wasteful, and unthinking ; but she was also gene- 
rons, faithful and sincere. Her affectionate nature delighted in acts 
of muniicence ; but they led her to make such demands upon the 
treasury as to exhaust the very wealth of the nation, and to expedite 
those gloomy and unutterable horrours which, in the revolution, 
burst like a furious hurricane upon devoted France, sweeping the 
good and bad together into a common ruin 

At the period to whieh this little story refers, the fatal cloud had 
commenced only to gather in the horizon, without casting its black 
shadow over the sunshine of the court. Louis the fifteenth was still 
monarch, and a spirit of Paphian luxury pervaded the royal abode 
The shrines of morality and religion were deserted for that of 
pleasure Everything that could dazzle and delight, was biended 
with everything that could corrupt the heart. Vice, im all her most 
refined and alluring forms, roamed abroad unabashed ; virtue alone 
was ridiculed and despised. If a prothgate noble was ruined at 
cards, bis exhausted purse was replenished from the treasury. Did 
a lascivious abbe awaken ayaist him the indignation of his flock 
by new forms of debauchery, he was elevated to a higher and more 
lucrative place in the church. If a minister advised measures to 
control the leentiousness of the noblesse, and to secure the myghts 
of the people, he was dismissed im disgrace; and if a father ora 
husband resented the msult offered by duke or prince to his daugh- 
ter or his wife, a lettre de cachet dragged him from the bosom of Ins 
family, and immured him, perhaps for life, in the dungeons of the 
Bastile 

From the millions thus insulted, oppressed, and forgotten, at 
length arose murmurs no longer to be stuled. The fire of such 
minds as Voltaire and Mirabeau began to infuse itself into the 
But the gav throng of Versailles, surrounded by groves. 
colonnades, streams, fountains, and statues, hedged in by the sacred 
divinity of rank, alled with the potent powers of Europe, litile 
dreamed of other danger than some saucy mot, or of other conse- 
quences than the necessity of shedding some plebetan blood by the 
bayonets of therr own countrymen. Still in that stately and superb 
were heard the sounds of revelry and mirth. Still rovaity 
spread all its pride, and beauty wove all its spells, and Louis the 
tiiteenth was master of France, and Marie Jeanne was the very 
divinity of Louis the fifteenth 

One night, soothed and delighted by the uncommon beauty of the 
sky, the comtesse stole from a giddy revel to a marble baleony, 
which overlooked the loveliest of scenes. The long range of the 
palace was visible m the moonlight, a heavy, interminable pile of 
grandeur. ‘The sound of the musick and the dancers came softened 
from the distant rooms; the cool breath of nature blew in refresh- 
ingly, laden with the grateful perfume of grove and garden; and 
the moon, full orbed and lustrous, lay couched upon a fleecy cloud, 
with the soft radiance so peculiar to the pale face of Dian 


mass 


chateau 


The comtesse sighed as she gazed, for there 1s something reproach- 
ful in the quiet of nature to one just forth from the glare of a revel ; 
but vet her sigh was not one of grief. 

* No,” she cried; * Tam blessed bevond my merits. J am the 
nustress of this lordly scene ‘To me ts every wish referred, every 
knee bent. Ah! how l:ttle thought the poor Marie Jeanne, as she 
used to make her toilette before a pece of glass, in the seventh 
story of an old house in the Rue St. Honore, that she would ever be 
the powerful and beloved mistress of such a magnificent abode !" 





Again she sighed. Did imagination deceive her’ or was that 
sigh echoed only by the breeze? She looked around with a name- 
less apprehension. A few feet beneath, with folded arms, leaning 
motionless agamst a statue, stood the figure of aman. At that 
The moonlight fell full upon his noble, but 
With a thrill that froze her very heart's 
He was the prophet. It was the threat- 


moment he turned 
melancholy countenance 
blood, she met his eyes. 
ened visit 

*Stav!"’ she cried, “ mysterious being!’ But he was gone; 
and, where he had stood, a tall statue of Diana roae, stern, cold, 
and stirless, in the moonlight 


At this moment a confusion was andible through the chateau, 
which, from its extent, seemed to have some uncommun cause 
Nearly fainting with indetinite fears, the comtesse turned to 
re-enter from the baleony. She was met by a noble of the court 

* Doe d'Aiguillon, what has occurred '" 

** Madame, have you not seen him?” 

* What, that mysterious and dreadful visiter ?”’ 

* Visiter’ Whatdo you mean‘ | refer to the king 

* The king!” 

* He 1s dangerously il 

* Almighty heaven!” 

* A sudden malady has almost bereft him of reason; but he has 
anxiously inquired for you—" 

* Lead me to him, ere it be too late!" 

** Madame,” said the duc de Cossé, entering, with a solemn 
expression, ** it is already too late.’ 

* Do not speak it—do not kill me—at least he yet lives" 

* Madame, the king 1s dead. Louis the sixteenth is now the 
honoured sovereign of France.” 

Wild with terrour and despair, the comtesse dew through the 


od 


gorgeous apartments of the palace’ Even in traversing them at 
this early hour, she perceived that her dream was over. Those 
who had yesterday knelt to her at a respectful distance, now either 
assailed her with sarcasm, or addressed her with familiarity. One 
so long in power could scarcely fail to be hated by many. As she 
reached her own chambers, she found a messenger from the new 
king. He had brought her an order of immediate banishment. 
He departed with a sneer. Of the throngs who, but a few hours 
before, had crowded to offer her their flatteries, not one now 
remained. She sat down alone. Marie Jeanne was no longer 
queen of France 





CHAPTER V. 


It will be seen, by reference to the mysterious letter received by 
the comtesse, after the second visit of the fatal stranger, that he 
had announced the certainty of one more interview, and the possi- 
bility of another. “ You will see me more ;"’ thus ran the 
lines, *tand, should I unfortunately cross your path a fourth time, 
prepare to bid adieu to the light of heaven, and the pleasures of 
this world.” Three tomes she had already beheld him, Was she 
to meet him the fourth? 

No reader requires details respecting the reign of Louis the six- 
teenth. The comtesse had sustained the loss of her royal lover with- 
out being entirely ruined; and, possessed of an ample private 
fortune, she retired to a beautiful villa near the chateau, and, by her 


once 


accomplishments and genius, became once more the centre of 
acircle almost as brilliant, and much more faithful, than those 


who had environed her steps in her days of power 

The revolution had now burst forth. The people were up, and 
frantick for revenge. The lovely daughter of Maria Theresa, the 
thoughtless Marie Antomette, was hunted lke a beautiful doe by 
Democracy, far and wide, raged like a flame 
its very The king and queen 
were now deserted by their trusted friends. ‘The comte 
Artois, the prince de Conde, the Bourbon, the duc 
d’Enghien, the prince de Conti, and the time-serving Polignacs, 
fled to Turin—to Bath—to Germany, or Austria—anywhere from 
France 
demons, scarcely clothed m human forms, arose amid the discord, 
and it The names of Kobespierre, Danton, 
and Marat, were howled through the storm Law was abolished ; 
religion destroved ; treachery and cruelty were 
fideliiv and honour pumshed. The guillotine was 
erected ; blood began to flow; the prisons were crowded; the 
the king fell on the scatfold—the queen 

-half the court; the rivers of France ran red, and only one uni- 
versal sound of weeping and wailing arose to heaven 

The comtesse kept her little circle in Parts ; and the virtues of 
her character unfolded themselves nobly in this dark extremity. 
Every one seemed her friend. She had known and loved Voltaire 
and Rousseau. She had at her soirees Marat, Robespierre, Dan- 
ton, and Mirabeau. Safe in the shelter of a private station, and 
under the protection of such friends, she was happier than if she 
Indeed, when Marie Antoinette 
was dragged by her door to death, she felt grateful for her own fall, 
and saw init a pledge of safety. 

One day a stranger presented himself 


fierce bloodhounds 


Rovalty tottered to foundations, 
most 


duc de 


As the pusillanimous nobles abandoned their posts, 


to guide promote 
form dended ; 


rewarded ; 


time for escape was gone ; 


had been vet queen of France 


Do you 


** Madame la comtesse, the times are full of danger. 
wish to live in security 

“Of course, that must be the wish of all.” 

“Well, then! hear me! The late king, | mean Louis the fif- 
teenth, in a certain sput, in the chateau of Versailles, concealed a 
casket, of vast importance.” 

A deadly paleness overspread the face of the comtesse 

« T see, madame, you are in possession of the secret Louis the 
fifteenth contided this fact only to yourself. "The last time this cas- 
ket was opened, was when the king placed in it a large packet, you 
standing with a taper in your hand, to afford bis majesty a light 
That which will bring the haughtiest 
nobles in France to the guillotine Yow are the only being alive 
knows where it ts bidden. We must have it 
comtesse, will vou oblige us with the desired secret?” 


casket contains evidence 


who Madame la 

* I do not know who you are, sir,” replied the comtesse, loftily ; 
**but, whoever you may be, since your avowed object is to shed 
more blood, and add others to the already insupportable evils of 
unhappy France, I must expressly refuse to aflord the required 
knowledge’ 

** Madame, beware! Tam not to be trifled with.” 

* Nor, sir, am 1; and as this interview 1s not agreeable to me, 
T heartily wish it concluded” ‘ 

** Madame la comtesse,” (these words were spoken with undis- 
guised irony, as all ttles of notility were abolished,) ** I wish you 
good-day.” , : 

He cast on her a significant look, and withdrew 

Dehghted with the consciousness of having performed an heroick 
action, the comtesse, in the evening, met a circle of powerful 
friends at the opera. There was an interval when she sat in her 
box alone, glad of a momeut of solitary reflection 
however, was not long to be granted. 


The privilege, 
There was another knock. 
*Come m,”’ she ened, and half msing, opened the door. 

Tall, stern, pale, and noble, the mysterious being who had twice 
foretold her her. A shriek, that 
alarmed the whole house, burst from her quivering lips, and she fell 
back senseless. 


destiny stood silently before 


CHAPTER VI 


That spot, the place Louis the fifteenth, trodden to-day by the 
careless feet of so many happy travellers, was partly covered with an 
idlecrowd. The populace at large, sated with horrours, had ceased 
to be attracted by the familiar scene of death. In the centre stood 
the guillotine. A female was dragged, struggling and desperate, 
to the spot A long, loud roll of drums was beaten to drown her 
shrieks. Of all the countless victims, not one had yielded so 
shudderingly to the fatal stroke. By the hand of force she was 
thrust down upon her knees : 

“ Give me one moment—give me /ut 

It fell: the drums beat: a few shouts arose, Vire la Republique! 

Adieu, beautiful Mane Jeanne 








The reader need scarcely be told that this little sketch refers to 
an incident said to have actually occurred to one, distinguished, 
unfortunately, not alone for her loveliness 

The letter is mserted rerbatim. 
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SELECTIONS, 





THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


Mr. James, the novelist, has just published in England the life 
of this heroick prince, which has all the interest of a romance. We 
extract from it the youthful hero's first exploit, at the age of fifteen. 





THE BATTLE OF CREssyY. 


Orten as this immortal field has been noticed, it may be noticed 
again, since the publication, alike in France and England, of con- 
temporary records, especially of Buchon's Froissart has acquainted 
us with some particulars hitherto but imperfectly known How, mm 
the face of such an enemy, the English monarch could resolve to 
fight, might surprise us, if we did not remember that rashness was 
his predominant quality. The post of honour was allotted to the 
Black Prince, who, with eight hundred men-at-arms, (about two 
thousand four hundred including attendants.) four thousand archers, 
and six thousand Welsh mfantry, were stationed at the foot of the 
hill. Nearly parallel with him was another division of about seven 
thousand, under the Earls of Arundel and Northampton. Higher 
up the hill was the king in person, with a reserve of twelve thou- 
sand, who were never brought into action. He had resolved that 
the honour of the day should be his son’s; and that he would not 
stir a foot from his position, unless the battle were likely to be irre- 
coverably lost. Weill was it for him that his enemes blundered so 
egregiously. The French “were weary and hungry,” the English 
“fresh and vigorous ;" and Philip, in compliance with the advice of 
his generals, was disposed to postpone the battle to the following 
day, especially as fifteen thousand Genoese archers, who had just 
reached the field, clamoured for rest. But the command to halt 
was not understwod ; confusion spread among the van, who wert 
in the presence of the English before they were aware. The attack 
was now resolved on; though the Genoese, who were commanded 
to break the line of the English archers, * moved lke snails, un- 
willingly along.” 

The count of Alencon, furious at their hesitation, ordered 
them up with many bitter words, and after a short delay they were 
brought forward ; but in the meantime the sky became clouded, 
and while the Genoese advanced with their cross-bows in their 
hands, a seve thunder storm came on, accompante d by torrents 
of rain, which slackened the strings of the arblasts, and rendered 
many of them unserviceable) The darkness and the lightnings 
were terrible; and several ravens were remarked hovering over 
either host, a fact in which the superstition of the day was prone to 
find matter for apprehension. At length the cross-bow-men were 
ranged in front, supported by a gallant and glittering body of cavalry ; 
and the order was given for the battle to begin 

The Genoese now advanced with shrill cnes, intending to ter- 
rify their enemies; but the English archers paid no heed to noise, 
and waited calmly for the attack, while the clouds cleared quickly 
away, and the sun approaching the west shone out bright and clear, 
pouring his ravs obliquely from behind the English position, in the 
faces of the French Having arrived wuthim a certain distance, 
the Genoese drew their cross-bows, and began to discharge the 
quarrels with which they were loaded, at their impassible enemies ; 
but at that moment the English bows were drawn forth from the 
cases which had protected them from the rain: each areher stepped 





forward a single pace, and a flight of arrows fell at once among 
the Genoese, which, piercing their heads, and arms, and faces, threw 
them instantly into confusion ; and, some cutting their bow-strings, 
some casting down their cross-bows, they recoiled in disarray, 
among the horsemen belund them 

Philip, with the passionate and savage haste which so constantly 
inflicted its punishment on himself, beholding the confusion of the 
Genoese, instead of endeavouring to rally them by gentle means, at 
once ordered the men at arms in their rear to fall upon them. The 
Italians rushed back among the cavalry ; the men at arms plunged 
in among the masses of the cross-bow-men; and a scene of hor 
rour, confusion and disarray ensued, impossible to be described , 
while still amid the wild and reeling crowd of ther mad enemies 
the English archers poured the meessant flight of their unerring 
arrows, and not a bow- string was crawn in vain 

In the meanwhile, the count of Alencon separated his division 


into two bodies ; and. avoiding the scene of contusion m the front, 
swept round on one side himself. winle the count of Flanders did 
the same on the other, and prepared to attack the troops under the 
Prince of Wale sina somewhat more re gular array From the nar 
rowness of the field, and the circuitous path he had been obliged to 
take, the count of Alencon appeared upon a msing ground toward 
the flank of the archers of the Black Prince, and avo ding the ar 
rows of the English, charged at once the men-at-arms inmmediately 
around the heir of the British throne The cluvalrv of England, 
however, headed by the gal 
whole weight of the day's strite was cast, met the impetuous charge 
of the French knight with equal valour, and with greater success 


Each man fought where he stood ; and still the ranks were formed 


int boy on whose young efforts the 


anew as every headlong effort of the French deranged them for a 
moment Not one quitted his place to make a prisoner or rsuca 
foe ; but every man-at-arms who hurled hunself against the Englis 

line was met bva strong arm and a resolute heart, and growing 
piles of dead told the effects of discipline umted to courage and to 
vigour. The count of Alencon and the duke of Lorraine fell early 
in the battle. The voung count of Blois, dismounting with his 
household knights, fought his wav forward on foot to the verv stand 
ard of the Prince of Wales, and it would appear, fell by the hand 
of the voung commander himself The count of Flanders was also 
slain ; and coulusion ar d terrour began to spre ad amony the troops, 


whose lead rs were now lost, and whose co Npanions were every 





moment tall rounder the blows of the enemy Philin had by this 
time reached a position from which he could behold the efforts of 
his follo Vers, and he wo d g ly h ive le d on his own ad vision to 
support the large body which was already engaged with the English 
but the Genoese cross-bow-men, still struggling with the men-at 
arms, lay obstructing the way, and the verv multrtude of his troops 


embarrassed the monarch’s movements in the narrow and ditficul 


Bal { } F P 
held on which his foes had taken up their position 


It is probable, that abou ws time took place the charge of a 
larye body of Gierma 


Luxemburgh, the son of the old king of Bohem 


cavalry, under the command of Charles of 





a, and afterward 





rs of the prince 


emperour of Germany Bearing down upon the ar 
of Wales with 





the German nobles, and the Fre 





rallant lirmness, 


with whom they were jomed, endured the ternble flight of arrows 
which had already proved fatal to so many, and, assailing the bow- 
men in front, cut their way through, and poured in upon the men-at 
arms. Witha steady countenance, however, the young prince and 
his companions received the shock ; and the fight was renewed hand 
to hand, with more energy than ever. Nearly forty thousand men 
must at this period have pressed round the little phalanx of the 
Black Ponce ; and seeing the impossibility of his sustaming alone 
such a tremendous attack, Northampton and Arundel moved up 
with the second division of the English army to support the van 

Atthe same time the earl of Warwick, seeing fresh bodies of 
the enemy pourmg down upon them every moment, despatched a 
knight, called Thomas of Norwich, to the king, who still remained 
with his very powerful reserve, viewing the progress of the battle 
from the windmill above 

On reaching the presence of the monarch, the knight ¢ 
the message with which he was charged, displaving m strong terms 
the overpowering force by which the prince was assailed, and pray- 
ing the immediate aid of the king's division 

* Sur Thomas,” demanded Edward, “ is my son killed, or over 
thrown, or wounded beyond help 

* Not so, sire,” replied the knight. “ But he is in a rude shock 
of arms, and much does he need your aid” 

* Go back, Sir Thomas, to those who sent you,” rejoined Ed- 
ward, “and tell them fiom me. that whatever happens, to require no 


lehvered 


aid from me, so long as my son is in lite. ‘Tell them also that I 
command them to let the boy win his spurs; for, God willing, the 
day shall be his, and the honour shall rest with him, and those imto 


whose charge | have given him” 

This message inspired the prince and those around him wit 
new ardour. Shame for having sent at all became fresh mentement 
to fortitude, and a stronger motive than ever for exertion; and et 
forts, surpassing all that had preceded them, were made by the Eng 
lish soldiers to repel the forces that were incessantly poured upon 
them from belund the confused trout of the French army Stull, as 
the Frenchmen-at-arms dashed upon the English ranks, they met the 
same fate as those who had preceded them ; and wounded, slam, or 
hurled from their dying borses, they lay upon the field of battle en 
cumbered with their armour, while troops of the hall armed Welsh 


men rushed hither and thither through the midst of the Lig tit, putt inage 





to death every one who was once smitten to the ground ‘The count 
of Harcvurt. with his nephew the count d’Aumale, and his two ga 
lant sons, fell together on the same bloody plam, notwithstanding all 
the etlorts made to save them by their unheppw relation, who to 
on the part of ihe victors; and Charles of Luxemburgh, seemg hes 
banner down, his troops routed, bis trends slain, himself severely 
wounded in three places, and the day irretrievably lost, turned his 
rein and fled, casting off his rich surcoat to avoid bemg recognised 
‘To us, the most interesting scene of the day us the death of the 
old king of Bohemia, the ally of Philip ‘Though blind and aged, 
the monarch sat on horseback. Inquiring every moment into the state 
of the battle. When he heard from the knights around him that the 
day was lost, that his son Charles of Luxe mburgh was tled, he re 
{ 


solved not to survive the disaster, but meisted on beige carried into 


the thickest of the fight. Addressing bisx companions in arms, he 
said, ** Lords, you are my vassals, ny friends, and my companions 
and on this day I command and beseech you to lead me torward so 
far, that | may deal one blow of my sword in this battle" Tho 
all knew the fate which awaited them they did not hesitate 

His faithful friends, to whom his honour, and the renown he 
had won, during so many vears of glory, were dearer than hos lite 


at once obeved his commands; and with his old campanmion, La 


Moyne, beside him, they placed him im the midst A number of 
others ranged themselves around ; and lest they should lose ther 
lord m the battle, they tied ther horses together by the bridles and 
valloped down mito the tield Advaneing directly agamst the prince 
of Wales, the blind monarch was carned into the thickest strie, tl 
at length the standard of Bohemia went dow ohn ot Luxenturg 
was found next day dead upon the tiela o ssv, tus trends around 
hom. and ther horses stall linked to one another bw the ridies 
Philp of France was inspired by the same spirit e refused to 
quit the field, and fought with desperation, until being twice wo ne 
ed, Join of Hamault seized the bridle of his horse, and galloped 


away with him. ‘This was an awtul day the kingot Bohemia, nine 


sovereign princes, eighty barons, twelve hundred Koighits, fifteen hun 


dred men at-arms, and Uuirty thousand loot, remaiming Ou Lue held, 


while the loss of the English was considerable 


SIGNIFICATION OF THE WORD QUASI. 


Quasi is to fergn—to make a pretence, to make a show of a 


feinnt—a mock attack—or an appearance Of aiming at one part wher 
| | 








another is weant to be struck a ruse de f, as practised 

. from the davs of Generals Moves » down to Was 
ington and lachson: and in dore, fr the davs of Ere downwards 
so anerent and honourable is this slv adver! 5 

() Is a suspicious letter, and begins almost al! our questionable 
words It as the origin or fruittul mother of quirk—quubbyle ques 
tlon—quiver and queer, that is, whimsical, or tw ilrout Ws 
oldest child was Coguet, onginally written with a Q, but Frenehitied 
intoa © Our dandy. fashionable word Quiz. is ber last child that 
s living, and is a great favourite with newspaper paragraph wi 
Vo « ef, which os triling on love, where there is mm reality: none 
has quasi lor its parent, Whence came humerous Otispl quas 
sus— juassatus, and quasillana—a light-carriged female, while the 
sons have practised the law, and are commonly known by sa 
as wowere, seecng that uo te beyond a f I 1 manntt—das 
yi h one eve su ov about to be wast ‘a , t 

Os s i” pu s and fa ‘ ‘ fom heety the 
root of all these beautiful quivering branches is our queer adverb 
quast 

\ voung lady writes to her female fnend—-"* You inquire whether 
that is a real, bona tide, serious aflair between Eliza dMr 
My o; on is I « in’t speak positive v. t | im ‘ to hazare 
a guess that be has a considerable notion to be serous, but afrand t 
be positive ind she may use a little f ition, verv allowable u 
our sex where there is the least reason to suspect, to use a new 


fashioned word, a quasi-offer, which allows either to back out, witl 





out the imputation of disingenuity. Oh! how | te sie st 
business’ don't vou’ ‘Take anoth example In old times, a 
general of a marauding army wrote to the governour of a Lacede 
monian city ‘Send me so many talents of gold, otherwise fl 
come near vour city, | will take twice the sum by { ee.” The 


brave and content governour answered his Uuireat by a ietler con 


laiuiig be singe guess “PF 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


VISIT TO A VILLAGE BURIAL-GROUND., 


Ow a recent tour through one of the northern states, | stopped at 


a Village situated on a creck, which afforded numerous an Al sive 


advantages and facilities for manufacturing purposes There was 
nothing m= the immediately surround scenery particularly cals 
lated to mteresta traveller, "The whole aspect of the country as far 


is the eve could roam, was rough and broken, and vet withal se 


tame and uniform, that one soon grew weary in looking atit. In 








hke manner, the village tsclf presented nothing to the eve of a stran 
ger p ly stnking or attractive. In the construction of its 
buildings, the laying out of its stroets, and all its various arrang 
ments, convemeonce and cconamy head most mandestly been cx 
sulted rather than taste or cleeanes To the ordmatry traveller 
therefore, there was nothing connected with this place caleulated to 
nspire hom with a wish to linger in its newhbourhoed, But 1 had 
spent several years of my childhood ther and the swht of thos 
village, as 1 approached it, awakened ws of a peculiar chara 
ter, and essentially dither: from those which would have been 
awakened in the bosom of a strange 

Many vears had elapsed since my last visit to this place Its 


general aspect had undergone very btthe change, but E soo perceived 








that ts inhabitants were to tne an almost entire new race of lounges 
Hay ny Stopped at on { the pul k tis 1 sebiine it ‘ww it to 
visit several spots whieh were once famihar to me, and with which 
were associated the fond remembrance of other days, and of » 
forever past As 1 losurely strolled through the village, the was 
that struck me very painfully Teould see noe nam ” 
the sens, and but few faces im the street, that | had ever be 
Known To o!l whom Tmet | was a stranger, and ne ot type 
to re TT At length wt occur »me, that there was 
vutat where I she 1 protwaly "0" i number iN ia 
qeeranent arnee the “ay livu th 
fofe, I THY Stopes 
! t | t ifitand becw expression of tr Th 
for ss i “ " of the nt ‘ “ 
' ' " | nit i 
how t f bw “i “rt dteths 
bry ! ! t {tt Ih ' “ i 
short ance ithe ' iral It was 
nthe form of a hl * ' vast ' 
On en ~ “ut sua \ ’ t “ i 
especially se N hay , au 
sie to ’ , nom calf the « The ave , , 
ir if wayt s tf. ‘ Wiis i 
thers with a “ “ “ stich " " > 
bir wes vovert n whe pas 
1 ’ witlte fin iw the 
“ ' \ 
As T walk yp tl it sacred arca, whet ' 
former y 1 ha t nm sound rth to 
rt eto shies ! itl r whore I 
! ty “A ' ! thewly 
exenay " ’ rem fr lown 
» tts ' \ ! shy ‘ " 
pensive . iat 
t n Thay ! : ! ! 
ef Blew . { mat Notwit 
; ving sevk keep up 
tl * Ie, vet truth 
' \ wore wy 1} wa oh 
! i ' \ ' “ J ‘ ! n Ww tly j ‘ 
The sev pathsaft rT 
t at i \ te thew ‘) 
1 eoevert t how W | i 
uw rw “ \ ' ft vw! blow 
“ “A t | i 
sur m \ - ! ’ 
As I passe ! I pron 
i “ A pla w that dl 
was tre rT ! nel " 
tri ry ti 
“ !’ upwot \ 
fo ! 
" wort 
VA i 
‘ \ t { f wor 
t WV nt 
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\ IY rare 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE CLOUDS. 


BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 





Hlow beauteous o'er the blue expanse, 
Peneilling their shadows on the evening sky, 
The gathering clouds with gauze-like wings unfold 
‘Their heaven-wove tapestry 
Veiling in mist the dim and wearied sun, 
Ere yet the drapery of his couch is won! 


Behold! behold them now! 
‘Tossing their gold-edged tresses on the breeze ! 
Gliding like angels o'er the star-gemmed floor 
To heavenly symphonies ! 
While distant, seen like hope to faith's clear view, 
Sleeps in calm splendour the cerulean blue ! 


Ere yet imagination’s wand 

Has traced the vision on the teeming brain, 
The fleeting pageant floats in mist away 

Bevond the billowy main 
But forms more beauteous wing again their flight, 
While eve reposes on the lap of might 


Yon castellated tower 
As proudly cuts its turrets on the sky, 
As if the portals of its airy halls 
Blazoned with heraldry ! 
And who shall say, but in its chambers glide 


Pale courtiers’ shadows—disembodied pride * 


The mimick ship unfolds 
Her swelling canvass on the airy main ; 

And horsemen sweep, in graceful cireles, o'er 
Th’ etherial plain 

While forms of light, unknown to mortals here, 


People in myriads the celestial sphere ! 


And many-coloured flowers, 
Changing their hues with every passing breeze, 
Crown the far summits of the mountain steeps 
The shadowy trees 
Fling their gigantick branches wide and far, 
Dimming the lustre of full many a star 


How oft, in childhood's hour, 
I've watched the cloudlets pale the evening beam, 
While the bright day-god quenched his waning tires 
In ocean, pool, and stream 
Oh then the clouds were ministers of joy 


To the rapt spirit of the dreamy boy ! 


Mother and sister! Ye 
Have passed from earth, like suns untimely set! 
Do ye not look from yonder throne of clouds 
Upon me yet, 
Beckoning me now, with eager glance, to come 
‘Yo the bright portals of your heavenly home? 


Sceptick! whose chilling creed 
Would chain the spirit to life’s bounded span, 
Learn from the clouds, that upward poise their wing, 
To value man! 
Nor deem the soul divested of its shroud 


Less glorious in its essence than a cloud ! 
£ 





LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 





BY N. P. WILLIS 


LONDON 
Hiyde-Park wn the afternoon— Rotten- Row —the beautiful incogentta—the principal 
distingene of London and the © beau-knot™—a hired vehicle with an taterest 
me party 
Ir you dine with all the world at seven, you have still an hour 


or more for Hyde Park ; and * Rotten Row ; 
Oxford-street and Piceadilly, to which the fashion of London con- 


this half mile between 


| languid and elegant attitude, a slight woman of perhaps twenty-four’ 
| dressed in the simplest white cottage-bonnet that could be made, 
| and, with her head down, looking up through heavy black eyelashes, 
,as if she but waited till she had passed a particular obyect, to resume 
| some engrossing reverie. Her features are Italian, and her attitude, 
always the same indolent one, has also a redolence of that land of 
repose ; but there has been an English taste, and no ordinary one, 
in the arrangement of that equipage and its dependants , and by the 
expression, never mistaken in London, of the well-appointed me- 
nials, you may be certain that both master and mistress, (if master 
there be,) exact no common deference. She is always alone, and 





| 


fines itself, as if the remainder of the bright green Park were for- 


bidden ground, 1s now fuller than ever. There is the advantage in 
this condensed drive, that you are sure to see your friends here, ear 


her or later, in every day—(tor wherever you are to go w ith horses, 


the conclusion of the order to the coachmanis, ** home by the Park") | 


—and then if there is anything new in the way of an arrival, a pretty 
foreigner, or a fresh face from the country, some dandy's tiger leaves 
his master at the gate, and brings him at his club, over his coffee, all 
possible particulars of her name, residence, condition, and whatever 
other circumstances fall in his way. By dropping mat Lady ——'s 
soiree in the evening, if you were interested im the face, vou may 
inform yourself of more than you would have drawn in a year's ac- 
quaintance from the subject of your curiosity Malapropos to mv 
remark, here comes a turn-out, concerning which and its oceupant 
I have made many inquiries in vain—the pale-coloured chariot, with 
a pair of grays, dashing toward us from the Seymour gate. As 1t 


comes by you will see, sitting quite in the corner, and in a@ very 





}| lating at once 


ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. | 


———————— 


not often seen in the Park ; and whenever I have inquired of those 
likely to know, I found that she had been observed, but could get no 
satisfactory information. She disappears by the side toward the 
Regent's Park, and when once out of the gate, her horses are let off 
at a speed that distances all pursuit that would not attract observa- 
tion. There is a look of ‘* Who the deuse can it be ’” in the faces 
| of all the mounted dandies, wherever she passes, for it is a face 
which once seen is not easily thought of with indifference, or for- 


gotten. Immense as London is, a woman of anything like extraor- 
dinary beauty would find it difficult to live there incognito a week ; 
and how this fair incomprehensible has contrived to elude the curi- 
osity of Hyde-Park admiration, for nearly two years, is rather a 
|marvel. ‘There she goes, however, and without danger of being ar- 
| rested for a flying highwayman you could scarcely follow 
| It is getting late, and, as we turn down toward the clubs, we 
| shall meet the last and most fashionable comers to the Park. Here 
is a horseman, surrounded with half a dozen of the first young 
He rides a light bay horse with dark 





noblemen of England 
legs, whose delicate veins are like the tracery of silken threads 


beneath the gloss of his limbs, and whose small, animated head 


seems to express the very essence of speed and fire. He is the 
most beautiful Park horse in England ; and bebind follows a high- 
bred milk-white poney, rdden by a small, faultlessly-dressed 
groom, who sits the spirited and fretting creature as if he anticipated 
every movement before the fine hoof rose from the ground. He 
rides admurably, but his master is more of a study. A luxuriance 


of black curls escapes from the broad rim of a peculiar hat, and 





| forms a relief to the small and seulpture-like profile of a face as per- 


feet, by every rule of beauty, as the Greek Antinous. It would be 


tou feminine but for the muscular neck and broad chest from which 


the head rises, and the indications of great personal strength in the 


Herculean shoulders. His loose coat would disguise the propor- 


tions of a less admirable figure ; but, aw reste, his dress is without 
fold or wrinkle, and no figurante of the ballet ever showed finer or 


He is one of the most daring 1 


more skilfully developed limbs 
this country of bold riders; but modifies the stiff English school of 
equestrianism, with the ease and grace of that of his own country 
His manner, though he is rather Ang/omane, is im striking contrast 
to the grave and quiet air of his companions ; and between his recog- 
nitions, right and left, to the passing promenaders, he laughs and 
amuses himself with the joyous and thoughtless gayety of a child 
Acknowledged by all his acquaintances to possess splendid talents, 
this * observed of all observers” is a singular instance of a modern 
| Sybarite—content to sacrifice time, opportunity, and the highest ad- 
vantages of mind and body, to the pleasure of the moment. He 
seems exempt from all the usual penalties of such a career. Nothing 
seems to do its usual work on him—care, nor exhaustion, nor reck- 
lessness, nor the disapprobation of the heavy-handed opinion of the 
world. Always gay, always brilliant, ready to embark at any mo 
ment, or at any hazard, in anything that will amuse an hour, 


}one wonders how and where such an unwonted meteor will 





disappear. 
But here comes a carriage without hammercloth or liveries ; one 
of those shabby-genteel conveyances, hired by the week, containing 


three or four persons in the highest spirits, all talking ar do vesticu 





As the carriage passes the ** beau-knot,” (as 
and his inseparable troop are sometimes called,) one or two of the 
dandies spur up, and resting their hands on the windows, offer the 
compliments of the day to the only lady within, with the most ear 


nest looks of admiration. ‘The gentlemen in her company become 


silent, and answer to the shght bows of the cavahers with foreig 
monosyllables, and presently the coachman whips up once more, the 
horsemen drop oll, and the excessive gayety of the party resumes its 
tone. You must have been struck, as the carriage passed, with the 
brilliant whiteness and regularity of the lady's teeth, and still more 
with the remarkable play of her lips, which move as if the blood in 
them were imprisoned hghtning. (The figure is strong, but nothing 
else conveys to my own mind what | am trying todeseribe ) Ener- 
gy, grace, fire, rapidity, and a capability of utter abandonment to 
passion and expression, live visibly on those lips. Her eves are 
magnificent. Her nose is regular, with nostrils rmmed round with 
an expansive nerve, that gives them const antly the kind of anima- 
tion visible in the head of a tiery Arab. Her complexion is one of 
those which, dark and wanting in brilliance by day, light up at might 
with an alabaster fairness ; and when the glossy black hair, which ts 


under her simple bonnet, falls over her 





now put away so pla 


| shoulders in heavy masses, the contrast is radiant. The gentlemen 


in that carriage are Rubim, Lablache, and a gentleman who passes 
for the lady's uncle ; and the lady is Julia Grigi 

| The smoke over the heart ofthe city begins to thicken into dark- 
lness, the gas-lamps are shooting up, bright and star-like, along 
the Kensington road, and the last promenaders disappear. And now 


the world of London, the rich and gay portion of it at least, enjoy 


and skies of Italy—a climate within doors, of comfort and luxury. 


unknown under brighter heavens 


that which compensates them for the absence of the bright nights 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


MONEY. 





BY 4 POOR WKETCH WITHOUT A PENNY. 





On, root of all evil! Whether thou comest in the shape of dol- 
lar, doubloon, or bank-bill, still art thou an unmitigated nuisance. I 
hate thee, money, on the same principle that some hate uthers for 
virtues which they do not themselves possess. Thou art the worst 
of tyrants! Thine assumptions are intolerable! Thou measurest 
a man’s morals—thou formest the standard of his intellect. 

Dear money, former of friendships, giver of confidence, how like 
a dear departed friend do I mourn thy memory! How do I pass in 
review the joyous moments I have held with thee! Did my tongue 
stammer when I would have poured out my soul before some fair 


goddess of my idolatry! 


a thought of thee lent eloquence to my 
lips! Did youthful follies threaten me with retributive justice? thy 


musick could soften the rage of watchmen, and turn their clubs ac- 





cursed into wands of protection as! alas! our connexion is 
ended. Thou hast made unto thyself wings, and flown away. This 
empty purse, and this tattered wallet, both of which have been, by 
thy presence, distended like aldermen, are now sad mementoes that 
I am alone! They are now like unto some poor consumptive 
wretch, thin, spare, and attenuated 

And now, without thee, do I wander abroad on the earth, like a 
shadow of my former greatness! I am alone! 1| have felt the true 
solitude of crowds! Do I, attracted by nasal influences, incline my 
lank frame to ordinaries or eating-houses, and, with abundant mo- 
desty, ask for diminutive plates of provender, the waiter passeth his 
impudent eyes over my seedy coat, and asketh for thee, my absent 
friend. In vain do I put on the look of insulted dignity. The 
creature is inexorable. Do I pluck up assurance, and enter the shop 
of a tailor, with a bold order for new apparel, Mr. Snip informs me 
with an emphasis, that such ‘1s the lowest cash price,” and that 
What then’ Why I put ona 
forced air of hesitation, and say, * Mr. Snip, I will look further, for I 


“we nerer do business on credit.” 
think I can obtain the articles cheaper.” Then I leave the shop 
with glances disconsolate on my garments, hie me to my garret to 
rub them up, under the vain hope that my outward man may be 
somewhat altered in appearance. Alas! former rubbings and brushes 
have rendered this unpossible 
Money! Cheering sound! Men toil, fight, bleed, cheat, die for 
thee! ‘Thou subtle thing, what potency isin thy name! How 
shall I bring my thoughts to order while I write about thee! Thy 
dominion is so extensive, thy power so great, thine offices so varied, 
that I can find no beginning to my lucubrations, and I might write 
to eternity before I should be able to put on record ail that thou art 
But, I possess thee not. Ah, ‘tie this that pinches my thoughts. If 
I were as I once was, I might, and could write a chapter which all 
would admire. There should be sluices of wit in it, and oceans of 
humour. But now, a poor, seedy scrag like myself—in truth, I 
cannot be witty or funny for sorrow. I would laugh at my poverty, 
and make others laugh, but the memory of gone riches rises up be- 
fore me, and | am obliged to be dull 
Devil! Fiend ! 


tives—inspire me with epithets immense! “Tis useless ! 


Money! Aid me, ye guardian spirits of adjec- 


My theme 


! Your poor man should no more write 


is greater than my powers 
on money, than your little one should grapple with a giant. Well, 
I will go backwards, and paint the delights which once were mine 
In verity, I did once enjoy the luxuries of life. I have reclined on 
ottomans, and viewed my rosy face in luxurious mirrors. I have 
been bowed to by keepers of cafes and hotels, and smiled upon by 
mothers who had daughters for sale. | have been the happy owner 
of horses and carnages, and I have had troops of dear and smiling 
Horses, carriages, and particularly 


friends. But all are gone. 


friends, are expensive things. I have now no means to support 
them. But this will not do. I feel that if I begm to enumerate 
past pleasures, I shall grow more lachyrimose Philosophy, where 
art thou! “Tis thine office to administer to poverty-stricken 
wretches like me; to find employment for the mind when the gas- 
trick juices are **out of work"’ Cometo me. We will analyze and 
generalize, and do everything but sympathize, for in philosophy 
there is no sympathy ! 

Money, then, is of divers kinds; that is, by the term, money, is 
meant every species of currency, from a doubloon to a cowrie.* 
The principal kinds of money are metallick and paperick 
First —Of metallick money This is generally of gold or sil- 
ver; there are, it ts true, some kinds of money manufactnred from 
the more useful, hence called the baser metals: as iron, brass, ete; 
but these metals are by far too valuable to be much used. They ad- 
minister to so many of the vulgar and real wants of men, that if 
they were extensively used as money, some inconveniences m git 
follow. Hence gold and silver have generally obtained as a circu- 


lating medium ; for these metals cannot be made either into kettles, 





t philosophers call 
In this 


frvingpans, or steamboat boilers, owmg to w! 
their natural unfitness of organick structure for such uses 
may be seen a beautiful illustration of man’s reflective faculties. 
He has made that which ts of little or no real use, the power by which 
he obtains things truly valuable, as butcher's meat, potatoes, etc 
Seconp.—Of paperick money. In treating of this part of the 
subject, some care will be necessary in order to avoid confusion otf 
terms. Papenck money is manufactured from a fine species of pulp, 
produced by the pounding of old rags. This pulp is afterward spread 


* A cowrie ys a small shell, which passes for monev in Africa; hence he 
form of speech used by duus, “* shell owt."—Ses Smith's Wealth of Nateons 
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out as thin as possible, in order to follow the principle laid down haps the manv physical charms of the all-perfect have their limit, ORIGINAL DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE 





above, as the sublime discovery of man’s reason, that things of no 
real value shall be able to procure all that is valuable, as friendship, 
wine, and, as beforementioned, butcher's meat, etc. The sheets of 
pulp are then dried and sent to the Promise manufactury, (by the 
vulgar these establishments are called banks,) where they undergo 
the process of ** promising,”’ a description of which, with all its ca- 
balistick ceremonies, would occupy too much space. After these ce- 
remonies are performed the pulp assumes quite a different appear- 
ance, and in fact its nature is entirely changed ; for, from being the 
remains of a cast-off garment, it is now money, and consequently 
But paperick money is not, strictly speaking, paperick 
True, the real 


valuable 
money. 
money does not always exist, and of consequence could not be paid, 


It is a paperick promise to pay money 


fur it is an axiom in political economy, that “a man cannot pay 
But then the promise has a legal value, which 


” 


without money. 
makes it very available in commercial transactions 

Paperick money, then, philosophically speaking, is an exhalation 
from real or metallick money, to which it bears the same proportion 
that echo does to primitive sound, and shadow to substance. It is 
legally the representative of value, but representation ts not always 
true to that which should be represented, a fact which 1s not only 
illustrated by the history of paperick money, but by members of 


congress generally. 


Verily, philosophizing hath its uses. I have written myself intoa 
cool, comfortable state of mind, and can now discourse without ex- 
citement When 


you feel the yoke, when your coats look particulary seedy, and your 


Ye on whom poverty hath laid its tinger, listen ! 


bowels do particularly yearn after meats or drinks, then, always phi- 
losophize. As thus, * Eating is, of all things, the mark of the ant- 
mal.’ The more a man eats, the less will he think ; and thinking, 
being the operation of the mind, marks the ditlerence between vod 
like man, and the beasts that perish. Your great eaters are always 
gross, heavy, dull personages while, on the contrary, your spare 
feeders are ever intellectual and etherial. Bowels yearn no more ; 
or, to the circumstance of antiquated or seedy garments, ye may 
thus remark—What a creature of folly is man, and particularly ts 


Here now am [, with a coat that hat 


that folly shown in dress ’ 
been the labour of days, and hath in the manufacture, from the back 
of the sheep to the back of the man, employed some scores of hu- 
man beings, men with immortal souls in them. ‘Then what a va- 
riety of other articles. Here now ts a hat, (the philosopher must not 
look at it, 
There are my—my—ves, my boots also 


what labour and toil did it cost to shape that part of my 
dress? They were the 
entire occupation of one candidate for immortality for two days 
Here are also stockings and vest, and some people wear linen. Ob 
man! man! what a foolthou art. How art thou degenerated since 


the days of the fig leaf! 





while the essentially moral attractions of an ordinary woman are 
infinite. Had Henry the eighth’s wives been ugly, they might have 
defied the axe, and have overcome the inconstancy of their royal 
master. 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES, 


ADDRESSED TO PROFESSOR JOHN W, 


TICONDEROGA, 


FRARKCIS, MD, 


THE ARDOUR OF YOUTHFUL FANCY 
= My peak sin—Since I left Hanover, | have , . 
A poet, who had listened to my friend and myself during our t, I have not taken note of 
; anything until my arrival at this place. I should have been happy to 
journey, would certainly have gathered materials for many a burn- : = 
have taken a pretty full survey of Vermont, as no small part of the 
ing period, many a sweet portraiture, and many a ravishing descrip- 


growth of this state has been within mv time 
Our cheeks blushed as we interchanged our avowals and 


tion ' :. ; a : he population of 
: us new state, as it was for a long time called, has inc 
our modest fears, and interrupted ejaculations were imprinted with a , <1 a “0 ees wit 

great rapidity, and has been as prosperous as prolifick 
| 


brilliancy whose artless fervour of eloquence has never again sat Ty | " I I} 
. he classical region, where I now am ave often e 

upon my lips, though I have often wooed its inspiration. Doubtless, jenn 2 on explored, 
' ‘ but always with new interest. The ruins of the fort, the largest 

to understand youth, and describe its emotions, we should ever } tf lab} tin North A 
‘ and mos ormidabie ever erecte in North . ‘rica 4 ¥ 
remain young y : ee ee en 
F are a curiosity to every traveller, but more especially so to a native 
In the first place, we laid it down, as an established fact and \ . f ; ’ t rr ae eee 

. merican whose ancestors fought m ths then wilderness. Cha 

recognized principle, that a baptismal register was the silliest thing ~epieee ham 
{ 


plam and Lake George were highways for the French, for many 


tu the world; that many women of forty were actually younger tt I 1 Britis! 
= vears, in attempts to harass and conquer the ritish colonies 
than certain others of twenty, whom we mentioned; and that : ' 


the to 


range along these lakes, to chastise the French and Indiane for their 


Amenecan soldiers, of hardiest characte rs, were selected 


women, by every rule, ought not to be taken for older than thev 
appear to be So that, after painting our mistresses as young, 


ty 


incursions Upon our territory he 


the 


: annals of these campaig . 
charming, devoted, of exquisite taste, and sparkling with wit, mee On 
* romance of our history 
glowing with imagination, and melting with sensibility; after . : 
¢ I never, until this visit, could give myself a satisfactory reason 

deseribing their pretty feet, and hinting at the satin texture of their , ‘ 
why the history of the battles in this region had a deeper UNnpression 


skins, and their freshness and ever-varying beauty ; we frankly 


: , on my mind than those of any other place m my suntry é 
admitted, he, that his Name was thirty-eight, while [, with equal |, batt] Is of . " . —_ 
; been on the battle-grounds of a great part of the bloody se 8 ou 
candour, avowed that the object of my idolatry had completed her , ; y j oer Saar 
ustory records, but nowhere do | feel so strongly as here I think 


fortieth vear ul { 
is arises trom two causes: One, that nature remains nearly in the 

And thereupon, being each freed from a sort of vague and uncer- , : : ' 
same wildness that she exhibited when the war whoop rang and 


tain apprehension, we confirmed our mutual contidences, finding 


the cannon roared among these almost ims b mor 
that we were comrades and fellow-travellers in the same track T | “ita ge ea Se See 
: > ¥ . f he scenery of Lake George is as picturesque now as it was ther 

We vied with each other m manifesting the depth and intluence of ics i . nen, 
its waters as pure and as abundant fed by subjacent springs, we 

the sentiment by which we were inspired One of us had often . . -. 
: nothing of the labours of nature in tl accumulation o h ? 
jourmed two hundred leagues to have five minutes’ conversation : . a Pr on wulation of these 
‘sacred wellings Not so the battle-ground where Braddock fell 


i 


1 


risked 


fired at by the gamekeeper, for the satisfaction of flinging his glove 


with his beloved ; the other hac bemg taken fora wolf, and .. , 
The plains of Monongahela are as smiling now as though they had 


‘ never witnessed a fwht, or drank a drop of human blood Does 
at his charmer’s window. How delicious is the remembrance of 
; : : a not this permanency ti the features of the scenery preserve this 
those follies! If there be a pleasure in recurring to the recollection : 
; historical picture more perfect There may be another principe 
of past dangers, is there not also a delicious ecstasy in dwelling . 
: that has tts influence on mv mind l am better acquainted with 
upon the memory of departed pleasures It is hke enjoying them er 
the fame of the individuals who foaght here than, pe haps, with 
twice over 
the fame of those who fought on any other field of honour im the 
} ‘ ° 
wide territor ’ n runt batt at th ‘ 
iain aime eee yol my country The battle, at the head of the lake, 
1 
under Johnson gave the country reat joy The nations of | urope 
The husband , 1 ve tt pe of those country ¢ . 
The husband seemed to be the type of those country gentlemen, jag pow hailed France as the ascendant power of the world, and 
who are the ornament of their respective counties He wore heavy ee ol , 
prophesied that she Would soon be the guardian of the colomes of 
sho with thick soles ; and | mention them first, because they stru " 
hoes, with thick soles ; and [ m vem t hey struck || North America. This battle, in some measure, turned the tide of 


me even more forcibly than his rusty black coat, his worn-out trou- j 
opinion, and ave 


new hopes tor the preservation of the colomes 


sers, his clumsily-tied cravat, and his rumpled and soiled shirt col- 


Misfortunes and blunders tollowed this partial success, until the 

















Psha ! I am independent of the world, and of my subject. Money, lar. There was apparent in his demeanour something of the justice battle of the plains of Abram closed the contest between France 
thou art dross. I ama philosopher, and despise thee! of the peace, with all the importance of the mayor of the distriet, who and England for empire in this country At the peace of 1763 it 
is the first man of the small limut over which his authority extends, was supposed that the temple of Janus, on these lakes, was shut for 
POPULAR FRENCH LITERATURE. with all the mortified dignity of a candidate for ries legislature, al- “ever; but ina few years it was opened, and the mother passed 
were eligible » But somehow or other never elects d a strange through the lakes to chastise her dat giter for disodedience art) 
= f mixture of homely good sense and silliness ; unpolished but purse short-sighted are the wisest of men. ‘These lake facilities, which 
THOUGHTS, FEELINGS AND FANCIES. proud; submissive to his wife, while he fancied he ruled her; ob- secimed to theeaten ume cath, al : 
‘ reaten us with danger, in the end proved to be the 
Adapted from De Balzac, for the New-York Mirror stinate in trifle s, but too indolent and careless to rule im matters of avenues to our success 
an importance , with a dried-up, wrinkled, and sun-burned face, and In some future day I shall probably give you something more of 
BY JOSEPH PRICE long, gray, and smooth hair ny reflections upon this classick ground, wher 
But the countess ' ah! what a vivid and striking contrast she pre Silas vebesaioccenes oem aa 
TRUE LOVE INDEPENDENT OF PERSONAL BEAUTY sented to her husband! She was a little woman, of a rounded and and Mare eared cegoren 
Suovep not a deformed woman, who appears graceful in her hus- #£tace ful figure, voluptuous vy moulded; altoyether winning in her and the lorie s of former ages arise to view, without any painful 
band’s eves; a lame one, whose defect a man would not wish re- @PPers, a d so delicate im her appe nema that you would scarcely reflection of their having been dunimished im value or having passed 
medied "9 or an elderly one, who still seems young to the fond gaze dare to oque ” her tor fe od of breaking a bone She w “9 dressed | away On leaving Lake George 1 soon found myself at Saratoga 
of love, be reckoned the happiest of the fe male sex’? Can human '™ white muslin, sali , handsome bonnet trimmed with silk mbands, S| rs, a place dearto my memory, for a thousand sweet recolles 
passion go beyond this’ It 1s a woman's great glory to possess such with pink — ONG perenne wales amNS 5 0, ortions were bounded — tions arose at reaching the spot. In our love of envilization, and pride 
an influence overa lover, that he should adere her for that which the by her shoulders, one those enchanting circles of stenane chs on _ fh in contemplating the great doings of enlightened and lettered man, 
world generally looks upon as a blemish. ‘To forget that the lame can- the eve feeds with a ges sire, which the heart acknowledges “do we not forget the pioneers of this country The Indians of the 
not walk straight, may proceed from the fascination of the moment ; Her eves were b k, sparkling rt pie ssive, her & sture quie ° Six Nations first used the lakes as ther military highway wm attack 
but to love her because she limps, is like deifying her for her defect _ her leet e rlec A good } 7 t aap n et mer et mg the mbabitants of Canada Phew campaign of 1688 has no 
Perhaps the following beatitude might be justly inscribed in the gos. "FT % apap ob on pa aor a5 es tp ‘ re nm re outher parallel in history for prom ide, secresy, ferocity, and success 
pel of women—* Blessed are the umperfect, for the kingdom of love features, mn which se Was nothing ang — os sharp th 4 . ect ‘They first found out the bealing qualities of these waters, and 
er character and disposition she seemed to be a compound of the vee d , - 2 i ‘ eitutiona « j . 
ia their heritage.” ropaced ee sig tee by + a ‘Marct a a? SR ae recommended oe n tor — meses uti as they are now 
And, rightly considered, the perfection of beauty 1s rather a mis- CUoes ume “ 5, SUE ee BEC TREC TEC ‘ » two exquisite “most successtully used at the present d i lhe boneset. now so 
fortune, than otherwise, for a woman. Its transient bloom enters "PS of womanhood, which are always fresh in the memory of @ jjuch im use as a medicinal herb, was long ago known to the 
too much into the substance of the passion she inspires, and she ts young man when he has read that romance of Louvet's I s, and the he yes $4 ties of the mner bark of the whit 
loved for it much in the same way as a rich heiress 1s loved for her a ee See eae pine was used with efficacy when applied to fresh wounds 
money. But that love which ts excited by a female disinherited of those ; I shall leave here to-morrow and come down through Albany, 
} 1 } 7 ’ -? } 
fleeting graces which the children of Adam run after, 1s the re al and Her passion had a tinge of t at Spanish prety, which confounds and from thence visit Troy, which, | understand, is one of the 
true love, mysterious and unknown to the world; an ardent inter- Te! s emotion with human, blends faith and love together, and most thriving of the prosperous places which grew from a village to 
change of soul and sentiment, whose day of disenchantment never Cannot appreciate a sensation which Is not the offspring “ the pa- a city in a few years, by means of these two mayieal charms, 
comes. Sucha creature possesses graces indepe ndent of,and uncon- rent of suffering. She was pro id of the sorrow he caused her, and industry and ente prise I shall reserve a deseryption of these 
trolled by, the caprices of society The flower of her beauty is always in yloried im suffering for him. She awaited the return of his affection places until some future day, as T am in haste tor i the erty of 
season , and the exquisite pleasure of making her imperfections for- 4! d said to herself daily, * Jt wi me agai to-mor She New-York I must ask your pardon, my dear r, for this pro 
gotten, Is too intense not to inspire her with an unc onquerable desire thought of her happiness, as sae wo ild of an absent person, whom trae ted « orrespondence, for mit | could give yo it little informa 
of pleasing The most memorable love-stories in history recount she expected shortly to see lion Io make some notes of observation as we pass through our 
the devoted attachments inspired by women whom the vulgar herd TTT country, is the duty of every man who wishes to enlarge our stock 
thought plain. Cleopatra, Jeanne of Naples, Diana of Portiers, & BOUBKPUL TRCTS of knowledge. The traveller may collect pems, that may serve the 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere, Madame de Pompadour, and, in short, Love and repugnance must be ever on the growth between sto to strate his positions or ornament his warrative, a 
the greater part of those females who have been made famous by people who are constantly brought into contact Each instant. and journal of events is, to me, the dullest form of preserving such 
the passion they inspired in kings and heroes, were all disfigured by every occasion, must suggest reasons and motives for the increase = iniormation as we may chance to pick up, but in the epistolary 
some personal blemish or mtrmity ; while the majority of those of love and the aggravation of dislike stvle we have, as it were, our frends before us d we speak with 
whose beauty has been extolled as faultless and consummate, found —_—-- the freedom of actual conversation If * heaves uvht letters 
only disappointinents in their love, or witnessed its melancholy ca A NICE DISTINCTION for some captive maid,” they have served sine s the medium of 
Religion and its ministers are two things which are confounded , conveying information among friends, as well as to keep alive the 


tastruphe. This apparent inconsistency must have a cause ; and, 


perhaps, man lives more on sentiment than actual enjoyment, per- 


together in a great many pe rsons’ minds 


ures Ol passion, oF bo pe rpetuate the beauties of sentiment x 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A SKETCH—FROM LIFE. 


Fe** is a bachelor—what is worse, an old bachelor—and what 
is worse thar: all, he is fifty-six! I beg his pardon, however, for 
disclosing the true sum total of his years, for if 1 had not told 
you, | am sure you would never have found it out. Saunders 
and Manual have vied for years to produce that youthful head, 
which can be truly termed, ‘a young head upor old shoulders !” 
To believe him, had even a Venus de Medicis, though clothed in 
veritable flesh and blood, attempted to lay siege to the citadel of 
his heart, she would have been driven thence with the same hostility 
as a Meg Merrillies, a Meg Dods, or even Zantippe herself, Ac- 
cording to his outward creed, the arrows of Cupid should all have 
been broken long ago, and the poor little god himself burnt on his 
own altar; as for Hymen, he should be driven to the fmgid zone, 
there forever to remain, unless called back to assist at the rites of 
Mammon. It isa fact, that although bachelors are always older 
than they allow themselves to be, they are by no means as cold and 
insensible to the charms of the fair; on the contrary—witness my 
bachelor—the fact is, when he was young, he took it into his head 
that it would seem “careless, bold, and free” to rail against love 
and matrimony ; so then he talked long and loud from pride, now 
he talks long and loud from necessity. Neither do I think my old 
bachelor is very different from other old bachelors; they all suffer 
alike, poor souls! if they would but own the truth. Independent 
and redoubtable as is now my hero, he has been twice refused 
within six months. I will tell you how it was. One day, looking 
in the glass, (for bachelors do sometimes follow a lady's example, 
he discovered two additional crow-feet, and he also discovered that 
Parmley would make a fortune out of his mouth A married man, 
thought he, has no need of teeth, but wo to the naked jaws of a 
bachelor! Moreover, he had overheard a silly, pert little chit say, 
that he was almost too old to get married. * Almost is not quite,” 
exclaimed he, manfully, “and J wall get marred ; for after all, this 
bravery is but a feeble show. Tam but a poord——l. Old bache- 
lors are all poor d——ls, that is a fact. Yes, U'Il desert the fra- 
ternity and get married.” So after due preparation with renovators 
of youth and beauty, down goes our youthful Adonis to the pretty 
Miss Lamb, a charming girl of seventeen. [cannot tell you all 
the sweet and tender things he uttered, suffice it to say, alter a 
week of oghng and languishment, be tinally popped the question 

“Ah!” sighed he, my dear Miss Lamb, you will be surprised 
when I tell you Tam miserable '" 

“T should think you would be,” most sympathizingly answered 
the lady 

* Yes,” he rejomed, * I am most miserable, and with you, dear 
Miss Lamb, rests my fate. I] shame not now to own that I am in 
love, and seek that blessing—a wife” 


! you get married!" and the 


“ Now you are joking—you in love 
merry damsel laughed outnght 

“Ah! Miss Lamb—Miss Lamb—my dear Miss Lamb, do not 
mock me—you can render me the happiest of men. Does not 
your heart tell you what IT mean’ Does it not whisper who ts the 
goddess I adore! and the poor bachelor let fall a pearly tear 


* Yes, I believe | can guess who you mean,” replied Miss Lamb 
“Charming, charming gul—ah! and will my goddess prove 
cruel '"’ 
“T hope not, I am sure,” replied the charming girl, with much 
** Shall I ask her!” 


“ Ask her!" interrupted our lover 


naivete 
* Ask her! yvou—vou, dear 
girl, are the idol I worship!” 

* Mercy !" almost screamed the lady, with unfeigned amazement 


“Me! I thought you meant aunt Katy! [am sure I thought she 
was younger than you, and she is forty-eight!" 

Two additional crow-feet, did I say’ the next morning six more 
were plainly visible So, bolting the door, our bachelor threw 


himself into his easy chair, and began to cogitate upon old age— 








nephews and cousins driving tandem with his money over his grave— 
sickness—dying bed—no wife to hold his aching head, to soothe 
and comfort him—his relations all eager for the coffin, tomb, and 


the will ! 


Poor fellow! the tears ran down his cheeks at the faith 
ful picture drawn by himself of his own anticipated misery; and 
starting up, he once more exclaimed, * I will get married '” 

But this time our bachelor did not humble himself to be led cap- 
tive inthe capricious chains of a young miss just emancipated from 
the nursery ; no, he fixed his eyes upon a discreet maiden of thirty- 
six—one who had figured in and out for eighteen seasons, without 


Here he 


felt sure of success—unfortunate man! Such a glowing deserip- 
£ | 


being once asked to lead down the dance of matrimony 


tion did he draw of her irresistible charms—of her virtues, and of 
his love and adoration, that the maiden, nothing loth to believe, 
concluded it were a shame to surrender such attractions to an old 
man; so, drawing herself up with great dignity, she dismissed him 
at once by saying 

* You are too old, sir—too old, sir—too much disparagement m 
our ages, sir! it would be very ridiculous in you to think of one so 
young as myself, sir!’—* Alas! poor Yorick 

There are trials in life almost too much for human nature to sup- 


| 


port—at least the nature of a bachelor This was one; but our 


bachelor, though driven to the very verge of fate, reflecting that he 
* Who loses ns love, a new one can get, 

But aneck that’s once broken, can never be set,” 

wisely concluded not to commit suicide. So now, doubly fortified 

by barbers, perfumers and tailors, he again boasts of his youth— 


esteems a married man a mere cipher—and the ladies, one and all, 
young and old, as mere puppets. This is the bold broadside of 
the picture, which he holds up to publick view; butif we peep 
behind the canvass, we shall find that im the solitude of his own 
chamber, after driving the cat out of his room, lest even poor puss 
might pry into his secret thoughts, he allows to himself, with bitter 
truth, that he isa poor, forlorn man! And does he never exclaim, 
“Oh! that] were married!” Yes. Does he never look at a pretty 
Does he never 

And, finally, 
don’t he think that of all creation an old bachelor is the most pitr- 


face and sigh, “Oh! that she weremine'” Yes 


wish fora ‘dear little papa in miniature?” Yes 


able object’? Yes—yes—vyes! 





SKETCHES OF MANNERS. 


PRIVATE THEATRES. 


“Ricwarp THE Tutrp.— Duke of Glo'ster, 2. ; Earl of Richmond, 1. ; Duke 
of Buckingham, \5s.; Cateshy, 12s.; Tressel, Ws. 6d.; Lord Stanley, 5s. ; 
Lord Mayor of London, 2s. 6d.” 





Svcn are the written placards wafered up in the gentlemen’s dress- 
ing-room, or the green-room, (where there is any,) at a private 
theatre; and such are the sums extracted from the shop-tll, or over- 
charged in the office expenditure, by the idiotick donkeys who are 
prevailed upon to pay for permission to exhibit their lamentable igno- 
rance and boobyism on the stage of a private theatre. This they do 
in proportion to the scope afforded by the character for the display of 

‘e, the Duke of Glo’ster’s well worth two 
pounds, because he has it all to himself, must wear a real sword, and 


their imbecility. For instar 





what is better still, must draw it several times in the course of the 
piece. The soliloquies alone are well worth fifteen shillings; then 
there's the stabbing King Henry—deeidedly cheap at three-and-six- 
pence; that’s eighteen-and-sixpence; bullying the coffin-bearers 

say eighteenpence, though its worth much more—that's a pound 
Then the love-scene with Lady Anne, and the bustle of the fourth 
act, can't be dear at ten shillings more—that’s only one-pound-ten, 
including the “off with his head!’ which is sure to bring down the 
applause; and it’s very easy to do—“ Orf with his ‘ed, very quick 
so much for Bu-uw n-ucking- 


and loud; then slow and sneeringly 





ham!” Lay the emphasis on the “ uck ;” get yourself gradually into 
a corner, and work with your right hand while you're saving it, as if 
you were feeling your way, and it's sure to do. The tent-seene is 
confessedly worth half-a-soveregn, and so you have the fight in 
gratis; and everybody knows what an eftlect may be purchased bya 
good combat. One —two—three—four—over; then one—two— three 

four—under; then thrust; then dodge and slide about; then fall 





down on one knee; then get up again and stagyer 


You may keep 
on domg this as long as it seems totake; say ten minutes; and then 
fall down backwards, (if you can manage it without hurting your- 
self.) and die game: nothing like it for producing an effect. They 
always do it at Astley’s and Saddler’s Well’s; and if they don't 
know how to do ths sort of thing, who in the world does? A small 
child, or a female in white, increases the interest of a combat mat 
rially; indeed, we don’t think a regular legitimate territick broad 
sword combat could be done without; but it would be rather difficult, 
and somewhat unusual, to mtroduce this effeet in the last scene of 
Richard the Third; so the only thing to be done is, just to make the 
best of a bad bargain, and be as long as possible in fighting it out 

All the minor theatres in London, especially the lowest, constitute 
the centre of a little stage-struck nerhbourhood. Each one of them 
has an audience exclusively its own, and at any, you will see dropping 
into the pitat half-price, or swaggering into the back of a box, if the 
price of admission be a reduced one, divers boys of fron: fifteen to 
twenty-one years of age, who throw back their coats, and turn up 
ther wristbands, after the portraits of Count D’Orsay, hum tunes 
and whistle when the curtain is duwn, by way of persuading the 
people near them that they are not atall anxious to have 





and speak familiarly of the inferiour performers, as Bill Suel 








and Ned So-and-so, or tell each other how a new pieee, 
Unknown Bandit of the Invisible Cavern, is in rehearsal: how Mister 
Palmer is to play The Unknown Bandit: how Charley Searton is to 
take the part of an English sailor, and fight a broad-sword combat 
with six unknown bandits at one and the same time, (one theatrical 
sailor is always equal to half-a-dozen men atleast ;) how Mister Pal 
mer and Charley Searton are to go through a double hornpipe in 
fetters in the second act; how the mteriour of the invisible cavern is 
to occupy the whole extentof the stage, and other town-surprising 


theatneal announcements. These are vour amateurs; these are the 


Richards, Nhylocks, Beverleys and Othellos ; the Young Dorntons, Rovers, 
Captam Absolutes, and Charles Nurf ofa private theatre 

See them at the neighbouring publick-house, or the theatrical 
cotlee-shop. Why, they're the kings of the place, supposing no real 
performers to he present; and roll about, hats on one side, and arms 
a-kimbo, as if they had actually come into possession of eighteen 


If one of them does 
but know an Astley’s supernumerary, he is a happy fellow. You 


shillings a week, and a share of a ticket might 


must have remarked the mingled air of envy and admiration with 
which the compamons of that youth regard him, as he converses fann 
harly with the mouldy-looking man in the faney neckerchief, whose 
partially corked evebrows, and half-rouged face, t stify to the fact of 
his having just left the stage or the circle 

With thedouble view of guarding against the discovery of friends or 
employers, and enhancing the interest of an assumed character, by 


attaching a high-sounding name to its representative, these geniuses 


assume fictitious cognomens, which are not the least amusing part of 
the play-bill of a private theatre. Belville, Melville, Treville, Berke- 
lev, Randolph, Byron, St. Clair, and so forth, are among the 





Thom 
son, Barker, Solomons, ete. are completely laid aside. There is some 


humblest; and the less imposing ttles of Jenkins, Walker, 
thing unpesing in this; and it’s an excellent apology for shabbiness 
into the bargam. A shrunken, faded coat, a decayed hat, a patched 
and soiled pair of trousers—nay, even a very dirty collar, (and none 
of these appearances are very uncommon among the members of the 
corps dr rmatique, ) may be worn for the Purpose of disguise, and to pre 


vent the remotest chance of recogniuon. Then it prevents any trou- 


blesome inquiries or explanations about employment and pursuits. 
Everybody is a gentleman at large for the occasion, and there are 
none of those unpleasant distinctions to which even genius must occa- 
sionally succumb elsewhere. As to the ladies, (heaven bless them,) 
they're quite above any formal absurdities; the mere circumstance of 
your being behind the scenes is a sufficient introduction to their 
society ; of course they know that none but strictly respectable per- 
sons would be admitted into that close fellowship with them which 
acting engenders. They place implicit reliance on the manager, no 
doubt; and as to the manager, he is all aflability when he knows 
you well; or, in other words, when he has pocketed your money 
once, and entertains confident hopes of doing so again. 

A quarter before eight; there'll be a full house to night; six parties 
in the boxes already, four little boys and a woman in the pit; and two 
fiddles and a flute in the orchestra, who have got through five over- 
tures since seven o'clock, (the hour fixed for the commencement of 
the performances) and have just begun the sixth. There will be 
plenty of it, though, when it does begin, for there’s enough in the 
bill to last six hours at least. . 

That gentleman in the white hat and checked shirt, brown coat 
and brass buttons, lounging behind the stage-box on the O. P. side 
is Mr. Horatio St. Julien, alias lem Larkins. His line is genteel 
comedy—his father’s coal and tatur. He does Alfred Highflyer in 
the last piece, and very well he'll do it—at the price. The party of 
gentlemen in the opposite ox, to whom he has just nodded, are 
friends and supporters of Mr. Beverley (otherwise Loggins,) the 
Macbeth of the mght. You observe their attempts to appear easy 
and gentlemanly; each member of the party, with his feet cocked 
upon the cushion in front of the box! They let ‘em do these things 
here upon the same humane principle which permits poor people's 
children to knock double knocks at the door of an empty house- 
because they can't do it anywhere else. The two stout men in the 
centre-box, with an opera-glass ostentatiously placed before them, 
are friends of the proprietor—opulent country managers, as he con- 
fidently informs every individual among the crew behind the cur- 
tain—opulent country managers looking out for recruits; a repre- 
sentation which Mr. Nathan, the dresser, who is in the manager's 
interest, and has just arrived with the costumes, offers to confirm 
upon oath if required: corroborative evidence, however, is quite 
unnecessary, for the gulls believe it at once. 

The stout Jewess who has just entered is the mother of the pale, 
bony little girl, with the necklace of blue glass beads, sitting by her; 
she is being brought up to “the profession.” Pantomime is to be 
her line, and she’s coming out to-night in a hornpipe after the 
tragedy. The short thin man beside Mr. St. Julien, whose white 
face is so deeply seared with the small-pox, and whose dirty shirt- 
front is inlaid with open work, and embossed with coral studs like 
lady-birds, is the low comedian and comick singer of the establish- 
ment. The remainder of the audience, a tolerably numerous one by 
this time, are a motley group of dupes and blackguards 

The foot-lights have just made their appearance: the wicks of the 
six little oi! lamps round the only tier of boxes are being turned up, 
and the additional hght thus afforded serves to show the presence of 
dirt and absence of paint, which form a prominent feature in the 
audience part of the house. As these preparations, however, an- 
nounce the speedy commencement of the play, let us take a peep 
* behind,” previous to the ringing up 

The characters in the tragedy are all dressed, and their own 
clothes are seattered in hurried confusion over the wooden dresser 
which surrounds the room. That snuff shop-looking figure in front 
of the glass is Banque, and the young lady with the liberal display 
of legs, who is kindly painting his face with a hare’s foot, is dressed 
for Fleanee. The large woman, who is consulting the stage direc 
tions in Cumberland’s edition of Macheth, is the Lady Macbeth of the 
night; she is always selected to play the part, beeause she’s tall 
and stout, and lveks a little like Mrs. Siddons—at a considerable 
j 


distance. That stupid-looking milksop, with light hair and bow 


levs--a kind of man whom you can warrant town-made, is fresh- 
caught; he plays Maleolm to-mght, just to accustom himself to an 
Audience He'll get on better by degrees he'll play Othella ina 
month, and ina month more will very probably be apprehended on 
a charge of embezzlement. The black-eved female with whom he 
| It’s her 


ly, is dressed for the “ gentlewoman.” 
first appearance, too—in that character. The boy of fourteen, who 


is talking so earnest 
is having his eve-brows smicared with soap and whitening, is Duncan, 
King of Scotland; and the two dirty men with the corked count 
nances, in very old green tumes and dirty drab boots, are the “army 











Look sharp below there, gents!’ exclaims the dresser, a red- 
headed and red-whiskered Jew, calling through the trap: “ they're 
a-going to ring up. "The flute says he'll be blowed if he plays any 
more; and they're getting precious noisy in front.” A general rush 
immediately takes place to t half-dozen little steep steps leading 
to the stage, and the heterogeneous wroup are soon assembled at the 
side scenes in breathless anxiety and me confusion, 

‘Now,’ eries the manager, consulting the written list which 
hangs behind the first P. S. wing, “Scene first, open country 

imps down—thunder and lightming—all ready, White ?” [This is 
iddressed to one of the army All ready.” “Very well; seene 
second, front chamber; is t front chamber down?” “Yes 
Very well.” “Jones!” [to the other army who is up in the fles 
‘Hallo! “Wind up the open country when we mng up.” “El 
take care,” growls the elevated army “Scene third, back per 
spective with pracncable bridge tridge ready, White? Got the 
tressels there?” “All night.” responds the funetionary “Very 
well. Clear the stage,” adds the manager, hastuly packing every 
member of the company into the litth space there ts between the 
wings and the wall; and one wing at ther Places, places 
now then, witehes-—Duncan--Maleolm— bloody officer-——where's 
that bloody officer?” Here!" reples the officer, who has been 
rose-pinking for the character Get ready, then; now, Whuite, 
nng the second musick bell.” The actors who are to be discovered 


ire hastily arranged, and the actors who are not to be discovered 
place themselves, in ther anxiety to peep at the house, just where 
the whole audience can see them. The bell rings, and the orchestra 
n acknowledgment of the eall, play three disunct chords. The bell 


nnigs—the tragedy (!) opens—and our deser n closes. 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


BOOK TABLE. 


We are glad to perceive that Messrs J. and W. Sandford, of 
Ann-street, have issued a volume of tales, by Colonel Samuel L 
Knapp, one of the most mdefatigable and correct of our writers 
Everything proceeding from this gentleman’s pen is sure to be 
stamped with the impress of good sense and sound philosophy, and 
that useful experience of life, drawn from actual expenence and 
deep observation. This volume, entitled The Bachelors, and other 
Tales, founded on American Incidents and Character, contains, be- 
sides the story which gives it its title, * The Intemperate,” * The 
Infidel Reclaimed,” * The Corrupted,” * The Orphan,” * The 
Soldier Schoolmaster,” ‘* The Spectre Beauty,” * The Hermit,” 
and * The Philanthropist and Hermit"—the perusal of which will 
both gratify and instruct the reader. In Colonel Knapp’s writings 
vou may look in vain for the gandy meretriciousness of style, or the 
false dazzle of sentiment, and hollow and spurious philosophy, which 
are now so much in vogue. In his pages all 1s sterling and sub- 
stantial, calculated to purify and amend the heart, while it instructs 
and pleases the mind. We know of no higher praise, except that 
Mr. Knapp ts decidedly national, and American in everything 





The Messrs. Harper have now ready for publication a novel by 
Miss Suchney, (if such a title is permissible to a quakeress,) the 
authoress of the * Poetry of Life,” entitled Home ; or, the Iron Rule 
It is a story of domestick life, and filed with scenes of pathos and 
tenderness, which appeal to the kindest feelings of our nature, 
which are beautifully contrasted with the stern tyranny exercised in 
his household by Stephen Grey, a character moulded after the 
fashion of a Roman father. The poetry of sentiment and religion 
is beautifully blended in every page of this book, and its philosophy 
is graceful and amiable, and will necessarily acquire for it an ex- 
tended popularity. It is neatly printed in the Harpers’ cheap edition, 
at fifty cents 

They have also issued a very excellent American novel, called 
George Balcombe, in two volumes, by an unknown author, who has 
contrived to work a story of great interest from the common ine!- 
dents of life, without having recourse to the engrossing theme of 
our revolution. The scene ts laid in Virginia, and the manners and 
characters portrayed are those actually existing there. We have 
not had time to read the book critically, but hurned through ut for 
the story, by which we were led along, and which does not flag at 
all. The author, we learn, is determined to preserve his mmeognitu 
till he has another work ready for the press 


One of the best reviews we receive, distinguished for the candour 


of its criticism, the liberality of its principle, the correctness of its 
views, and the soundness of the literary attammments of its con- 
ductors, is the Literary and Theological Reriew, conducted by 
Leonard Woods, junor, and published by Mr. Knight, Nassau- 
street. From an article in the September number, * An Inquiry 
into some of the Causes of Disease among the Clergy,” by Doctor 
Lee, of this city, we extract the following interesting passages 


“Itmay be well to notice some of the diseases to which clergvinen are 
most sulject These are chromek laryngitis (sometimes called bronchitis 
dyspepsy, pulmonary consumption, headache, detility, palpitation of the 
heart; and the whole tribe of nervous affections, are, tor the most part, 
merely symptomatick of the last affection. We might, perhaps, with pro 
prety add to these cerebr 1] apoplexy ; and we can now call to mind three 
distinguished divines, within the sphere of our acquaintance, who have, 
within the last few months, suddenly fallen victums to this disease 

*In these instances, It was evidently the result of intense and long-con- 
tinned mental excttement, and intellectual effort. Chromieck larvngitis has 
attained such a0 alarming ae sof prevalence among the clergy, that it 
may almost be viewed In the light of an epidemick. It ts but a few vears 
since this disease was unknown, almost by name, orif now and then a case 
did occur, they were generally of so mild a character as to yield t 
le treatment. That it ts notin the commencement, at least, a bronchial at- 
tea is evident from the fact, that it is unattended with cough, difficulty 
of breathing, or any of those symptoms which usually attend inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the trachea and its ramifications. It seers to be 
confined, primarily to the organs of voice, or the muscles of the larynx, par- 
ticularly those of the cncotd, thyroid, and arytenoid cartilages 

* As to the causes of this disease, we do not pretend to be much Wiser 
than our readers In most cases which have come under our observation, 
we have tt ttthat we have found an adequate cause, tn exercising the vocal 
organs disproportionately to the rest of the body The svstem not being strength- 
ened and hardened by sultaole exercise, the vocal apparatus, the most deli- 
cate and irritable structure in the body, gives way under the excessive task 
laid upen it. Searmstresses often lose the use of the nzht hand and arm trom 
the too constant use of the needle, but stonecutters, who also use the neht 
arm, in a st more laborious employment, rarely if ever meet with the same 
accident ; and the reason doubtless is to be found, in the different degrees of 
strength and resistance, imparted to the system by the diflerent species of 


















o very sum 








exercise e beheve, then, that the grand cause of larvngitis nclergymen, 
is speaking tn (oo loud a tone, too long at one time, and with too great frequency 
We have heard many a clergyman, sveaking even In a moderately-sized 
house, as if they Imagined themselves to be St. Paul standing on Mar’s Hill, 
or as if their whole audience were consigned to deatness. Some of the me 
thodiat clergy, display powers of voice at their camp-meetings, which a com- 
modore might envy in @ storm It the articulation be distinet, it re 
far less volume of sound to fil a large church, than ts generally supposed , 
and the loudest speakers are often not understood from jaattention to this tact 
“Churches are often constructed with little or no attention to the laws of 
acousticks. The convemence and health of the preacher ts as little consulted, 
as if he were an automaton trumpeter, or Maelzael’s chess-player. It is ex- 
pected that he can * hold forth” in one of these huge structures, with as much 
ease as he can converse in his own parlour He ts Ivterally to “ery aloud 
and spare not” and liftup his voice like a trumpet. This, then, is another 
ion. Again, Speaking in damp base 
ther exe 





res 








cause of the disease under considers 
ments, where there are few or no facilitves for ventilation, is ano 
ting cause of laryngitis Some suppose that speaking with the head 
thrown back, thus producing an unnatural tension and contraction of the 
muscles of the larnyx, has an unfaveural effect upon the o 
This is douttiess an annatural position, and more imyurtous in 








ans of speech 





Its Conmse- 











quences, than one more easy and less constramed Preaching when ur r 
the influence of a cold, and especially if hoarseness be present, oug! all 
q avoided This form of laryngitis, it has been contended, ts 





muatick of dyspepsy and not of idiepathick affection. This 
opinion, however, is entirely erroneous and unsupported by proof. It is, 
however, like every other disease, aggravated by a disordered condition of 
the digestive organs, and alleviated by remedving the same Some have at- 
tempted to trace this disease to the use of anthracite coal, as its prevalence, 
they say, Was contemporaneous with the general introduction of this sp 
of fuel. It is a sufficier ply to this, to state that it attacks indiscrim- 
nately those who do, and se Who do not use this article of fuel. Weknow 
at least six country cle nen, Who have laboured under this affection, 
and who have never used anthracite coal at all, Moreover, the disease pre- 
vails as extensively inthe south, where this coal has never been introduced, 
as in Philade!phia, New-York, or anv of the northern states 

* The custom of performing funeral services at the grave, with the head 
uncovered, : r sed extensively in our large cites, is extremely detr- 
mental to health, and often the apparent exciting cause of larvngitis. Bury- 
ing-grounds are generally damp and unwh some, and the tune of day alse, 
at which funerals are mostly attended, is calculated to give this cause a fatal 
efficiency 

“We have already alluded to exposure to evening air, after the excite- 
ment of publick exercises, and while probably in a state of perspiration, as 
another frequent cause of clencal disease. We can recollect more than one 
imstance where an attack of acute laryngitis was induced by such exposure, 
and where the penalty was protracted suffering terminating in death.” 























TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are reminded by * Stanzas to the Moon,” of Pop 





«'s satervcal lines, by a per 


son of quelsty, commencing, ** Softly sweet with fluttering prmions ; but omr 
friend's lines are not quite so harmonious, although equally rhapsedical The 
“Orphan's V sion” ts prettily written We sympathrre most unfergnedly with 


ts author, as we are in the same predicament —the on en ts tn tome and 
patience * Waltz No.1." es respectfully de * Beauty” ee antethetecal 


UI —We are much obliged 








tothe merits of the mece with ih ptron, by 

to * Mennier.” and regret that his favour ts unewit * tothe Me ’ We wall 
take the carlest opportunity of forwarding © W. L. 008" manuscripts * The 
Desenption of a Gien near the Hudson,” by “J. J. 8." as filed for insertion 
on some future occasion ** Lusisse Pudei™ Aas n ause to be ashamed of has 





“duction, although tt 1s not clahorated wit uife enough attention f 





columns The letter from (arishad shai ’ ’ (hur wndefeter 
suffering friend, \. shall postiwely sce the * Worid of Dreaus” om print the 


very fret opportuniiy 
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Good news for the fair.—We congratulate the ladies who reside in the 
clime of the east andthe land of the sun, where, as the poet sings, the vu 

gins are sott as the roses they twine, and where woman Is moulded in a 
shape and with features that novelists take for their heromes, and versitiers 
forthe muse of the nspiration. The sultan has taken pity on their forlorn 
condition, and has issued lis imperial edict that the slender-warsted youth 
of his vast domimons should hold themselves mn readiness to pay that hom 
ize tothe fair tor which Mussulmen have not hitherto been particularly 
renowned, The cammander of the faithful has been doing so much for 
every Class of men In his empire, that it was high time he should do some 

thing for the laches; and so he has; for firmans have been lately sent off 
to be distributed in every province, commanding all Mussulmen bachelors to 
take wives’ Marned men, who have wives already, and possess ample 
means, are enjoined to take one or twomore' The tact ts, nearly all the 
young Turks being taken for the army and navy, just at an age when thes 


would otherwise be marrving, the country isin ng of becoming quite bare 





of its Mussulman pepulation In the course of time ind this will be stiilthe 
case, notwithstanding all the firmans the sultan may issue. Two hundred 
thousand young Turks must already have perished since the new system was 
established in 1826, and their loss cannot but be made fearfully visible ina 


diminished popul 





some few years hence Such is the improved pros 






pects of the gentler sex in the € rnal east,to which we wlla . bv wayot 





ontrast, the following, which we found in one of our exchange 





“ Three-fourths of the inhatutants of Catsville, Wisconsin Territory, are 
males, the other fourth are marned. We are a most unhappy community 


While upon this subject, we cannot do better than lay before our readers a 





very handsome compliment to the ladies, which ts not handsomer or com 





plinentary than just and merited. It ts a fine pendant to the splendid tribute 
of Ledyard, the traveller, to the natural kindness and gentleness of the te 
male heart. “Women are the only bemgs who have not been degraded by 


slavery In bondage, they are not sordid, under persecution, they are st 





generous—they preserve their faith to the faithless , they employ kindness to 


soften the cruel; in suffermg, they lose not benevolence , in the most at 





fletive trials, they possess magnanimity their love of glory ts fourm 





m 





sympathy ; excluded trom power, privilege and distinction, they have en 


thusiasin for every great design, for every splendid achievement they re 


oice In diffusing joy, and gratetul for blessings in which they are not 





allowed to participate 

Honest ertticiem.— low tew writers of the present dav judge of an author 
by his book, and how many foreign considerations influence them when re 
cording their opinion of his talents and the ments of his werk' How little 
of honest criticism we have , how much censure is pronounced where the 
author, and not the book, is the omect , and how much commendation be- 


stowed from personal motives and private regards’ How very wrong and 





j 


base all this is! duty of a critick ts a sacred obligation, and, when he 


falsifies his trust, s hke achurchman, whe tnstils heretical dectrmes into 
the contiding ears of tus congregation , ora physician, Who potsons the wound 
he is called upon to heal. It is, moreover, a cowardly act to inflict an anony 
mous stab upon the olect of one’s vindictive hostility, and shows a male 
volence of feeling unworthy of a scholar, and disgracetul to a gentleman 
In fact, no one with any pretensions to the latter character, would ever act 


in this way, and itts very rarely indeed, that any one but a pretenderto liter 


ature Will stoop to assail others im this sert This feeling has been ac 
counted tor by a desire,on the part of the pseudo-critick, to bring everybody 
and everything down to his own level, so thatit he cannot attam the 

elevation, bis jaundiced vision may not be dazzled by the brilliancys of theu 


distinction, and his envious heart may not corrugate by the sight of the res 


pect and distinction they enjoy. From whatever cause it proceeds, it pre 


sents human nature in one of its worst aspects, hateful for its malignity, and 


rniiculous for its rmpotency 

* A cap ts thrown among the crowd —let ham wear ut who will.” —There are 
people in semety whose opinion of their self-importance ts such, that they 
cture of themselves in every de 


discover an allusion in every sentence, ay 





scription, and covet satire in every obs m. These persons are selt 
tormentors, and wasps, whe trouble everybody with their « mmoplaints, ane 


sting themselves to death with their own weapons. We have heard that 


Mr. Paulding, after the publication of a new work from his pen, has frequently 





ters from persons he never heard of, and of whose existence he 





wrant till they themselves turmished him witht 





information, repro 





Saltacks upon them, and demanding an explanation. This proves 
his characters to be well drawn, and founded upon the broad basis of human 
nature, as classes are made up of individuals , and various passions, foibles 
and frailties are the distinctive attributes of the mass. But the auther of 
the Dutchman's Fireside, cannot be more free in this respect than ourselves 
we are never personal in our remarks, notwithsta ing we have @ letter i 


fore us from a gentleman, who imagines humselt alluded to in a recent num 
ber of this journa He will admit that it was not possible that he could be 
aimed at, as We were utteriy unaware of his entity, till his communication 


apprised us that he lived and had his being 


Marriage notices Several of the editors, we perceive, are complaining of 
being nposed upon by notices of marnages that never occurred, and where 
the mutual acquaintance of the partes gave the world reason to suppose 
that such a result would naturally take place Sometimes a disappointed 


suitor adopts this method of venting his spleen upon the lady who has pre 


tered another to him , sometimes from revenge against the favoured rival 
sometimes trom mere spite, that must have something on which to fasten it« 
mahenity , and sometimes from mere levity, which ts anything but agreeatilc 
to the parties with whose names this unwarrantable liberty is taken. In all 
these cases the mischief is the same, no matter what the motive—and we 
know of nothing more mean, despicable, wicked, and silly withal, than this 
impotent and meaningless attempt lo impose upon the credulity of the pub 
ick. In all such cases, however, we would hold the editors responsible , for 
they should ascertain the correctness of the intelligence they promulgate 
and this may easily be done by the endorsement or identification of the 
bearer of the notice 


The fifth to_me.—A marr recently took place in this city, between 
Master James Trotter, aged seventeen, and Mrs zabeth Abernethy, aged 
eighty-two! Master Trotter is the lady's fifth husband ' 











Bills of all sorts. —In our « 


lv Walks through this good city we see many de 











fects by which its beauty ts sadly marred, and which we wou sin correct uf 
we could. Now the posting of large bills upon the corners of streets, church 
Wallis, pumps, and other conspicnous places, ts one of these The announce 
ment of publick amusements, candidates for office, quack medicines, and a 
thousand other t su tbe managed with better taste by affinine them 
to boards, placed expressly for the purpose There are frequently advertise 
me splayed, in the manner of which we complain, of * ecent, im 
mora revolt A tenour that they ought not to be permitted at all. V 
x t sims pew “ws, and ecorous caricatures, should also he 
held to be a breach of the law, as they certainly are a vi stion of publick 
decency, and offensive in every respect. We w net trust ourselves to pr 
ceed tarther on this st ect, as we fee) ourselves in an umour this morn 
ng. having vexed a queru scont iter, Whese Communication has been 
misia ami therefore to prevent i img considered Morese, CVnICa and 

natured, We wind up our parag 

New musich-desk.—We are not sure that the young gentlemen of the pre 
sent day w © much « ed te M. Mavertwute Lirectt, 1 ising a 
method by w ch the entie asst s a ! courtesios will be ren 
dered unavailing an NNECOSSATY There is a great pleasure in beme se 


ected by a fair damse! toe turn over the leaves of her musik, and stand he 


hind ber chair, while hosts of nvais envy one the preference, and the happy 
beau can attitudinize gracefully, and s W his points to the best advantage 
But utility ts the order of the day, and the p ‘ seorvances of lite must 
give way before the stern pl sophy of the THernthonute who measures 


evervthing by the scale of positive use, and reyects cloganece as toting, and 





























rehnement as absurd Some such principle, We pre tne Was that 
fluenced a mechanech of Utrecht, named Mave ‘ whan he vented a 
musick-desk, which, by means of a slight pre e with the ¢ s over 
the leaves as req ‘ The iaventer of this mac ‘ is sine a patent 
{ t 
Male coguettes The character of a female coquette ts sufficiently odious 
dint repulsive but when the gentiomen think | wrtommitate the weak 
esses a vices of the ladies ev become altogether . ' There 
ire many men Who make a point of pay pa attentions indiserm 
mately t sev i os, at When the wemrhe servances have exposed 
them ton eprese ‘ and calumny, Wonder how sa ‘ be the re 
sult,1 ' ums hart ated cnt ‘ ' criselye There 
Are poopie Wise s “are strangely ¢ ul it ey take no 
pie t it at ‘ tint i ‘ ‘ sota husband 
bret he ‘ fathe tt female er = as the ect of 
their pu h aur i wl Are hota tthe tits truction to which 
t s ttheirt ess viet ‘ ! ‘ atity the pleen and 
mat ome From whatey ca emmy oe eetleets arethe same, 
aracd the erson Who eal at i ju * aA wempt 
ble as he ts deprave t 
Hints to trar 1 vou ‘ it A t s reacle We 
mean inthe grea ‘ evo en ! mor what i 
llomer calle he sacre t ' f eat It vou have you can have 
ne idea of the comparatively short space of ‘ “ the od s 
Appear t 1 table In ene s ‘ wes ' e surprised 
to hear that a am tu uss ' sina fa few se s. Itvou 
are a trave wew uta ‘ t wl you may 5 fit 
lor“ hy i { at ever grate tye ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
‘ ‘ ‘ ! j ' t « ‘ ithe . + mone “ ' iw 
everyt we ‘ i] t The n alist 
tru sa t t ‘ sa “ ‘ miw it the presence { 
gentier | t tot crea 
Young ond old The value of evervihing i relative, and age, sex, rank, 
position and temper coooure nate oft s v than the things 
themselves Rut there are some matters, which yu ‘ il consent, 
are the standards of taste, and w st ireney ts sypule (iid trends 
old tooks, afd on vine Ww 4 Wats maintain eu mty over 
new faces, new | ations, & ast fumns Vintage “ * young wo 
men ar \ ! s are pre ‘ t! es Evervtt how 
ove depends ta ‘ wteis a ‘ trary as nan pas 
the f “ ‘ s ! ‘ we ‘ iw revise Some are 
uy asclt ‘ " Atew Kaway m with abhorrence 
So far trom be he u seo we areotte ent withourselves 
clin gat © perio at trom w h we fled at Human oature 
s a grand enigma, ated it is t tm thos lite that the t em can tbe solved 
Unzallant In not arch display of ct A and iss Ware at an esta 
blishment mm Philacde 4, In-one of the papers of that city, we perceive the 
1 w s at the hues “ ' “ s thet ttle sa 
t i} upon then ‘ complimentary to the ors | ties of 
the * pre« us | cola of whieh the atte hail i i m nature is 
Compan The ware, the vases especially, are t elegant, and we no 
t rich cottes f and eunbosse ae ‘ ¥ imeeription to 
frends, relathons, et Mr. Kerr showed us some t enutitu which had 
pon them * I my ar Ilus of those be “ls 1m inmense num 
ber: while a es ‘ eeoleva ‘ Tou ear Wit re 
mained on har “ The arate vee concerned 
The Staten 1 nd This is the tithe of a ers and well-managed 
mpera iarte s 1.4 hed weekly at Staten Islan imdeor the edit 
tori ect MriJ La s. Itos beautit ; ‘ vid Its am 
ple pages are pri ‘ with orginal cor t “ nh thewe 
davs of « s-work ‘ tre mineneda it © urged in 
ts fa espe when we add that the matter is spurttedly and grace- 
fully written The term we ¢ , two ad ws a ear, iwe wieh the 
‘ 1 large t 1 inthis city, as we nivtent it wil 
eserve t 
Very horrthle.—We ceive that within the last tw three weeks, quite 
ndatien of a tat od heroes has alfictec iy streets, and the pre 
ant character of the puppy of the dav is a cane and curled mustaches 
fiore Appendage ts is hinge vi taste grist 
wa however, that s the stinguish ‘ ‘ sgur 
er, W iv “et t it of their south-we n sunts, have es 
ta ' tt ‘ juarters this city Wert ' cut person 
would sp ri such an ¢ t 
Exe There is a vile practice somewhat prevalent im this excellent re 
k k, of making a cor ent, in a wine ss, of the ed eges which are 
brow © bre st table They empty the « ‘ f the exe intoan 
ass nina 6 i them? ter, aed sometpmes musta Withother season 
n and the result is that a mixture prepare ‘alu as the contents of 
the w es’ € rin Macbeth, mee erhay ut al ‘ rding to 
\ al taste t decwerdly ‘ : ithe generality 
Consolation When ¢ ‘ wasn ve, he Waa Compe t eave hie 
‘ ita, a Was t f wretched As he lett the of his 
smour, however, he ‘ ees got re ‘ ed, and pl mophically came to 
this « elusior “ Love 4 slanguish, bam ofty miles tant, and am 
thalf so miserable 
rcomot It is estimated that dunnag the sanmer months upward of 
thousand persons are ave m dats from place to place in this country 


A New-York Quarterly There is some talk of establishing a Quarterly 
Review tn this city , we hope it will not end in talk 
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LE DESIRE. 
A FAVOURITE WALTZ—COMPOSED BY BEETHOVEN. 
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GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Faienpsniv.—The occupation of my life has been to acquire the 


friendship of great and good men. With every one | found some new 
talent of the mind, or virtue of the heart; and my intelligence was 


I have repeated my 





enlarged, and my emotions became more pure 
existence in that of my frend; and | have preferred the passion of 
friendship to that of love , for friendship can be participated, but love 
has butone object. Friendship is atoreh which will light other torches 
without wasting itself; but love, like a sepulchral lamp, is extinguish- 
ed in the solitary tomb 

A CRITERION BY WHICH WOMEN ESTIMATE MEN.—What a curious 
trait that is in women—their exaggerated anxiety to see one who has 
been loved by the man in whom they themselves take an interest; and 
the manner in which the said man rises or falls in their estimation, ac 
cording as they admire, or are disappointed in, the object of his love 
Nothing has cured more effectually the romantick interest the female 
world conceived for Byron, thana sizht of the persons on whose affec 
tion he prided himself. Byron might have committed im theu eyes a 


thousand sins more excusable than the errour of bad taste 


EXPERIENCE PETRIFIES THE HEART.—The drops that trickle 
within the cavern harden, yet brighten into spars as they indurate 
Nothing is more polished, nothing more cold, than that wisdom which 
is the work of former tears, of former passions, and is formed within 
a musing and solitary mind* 

Lapies’ FasHions.—In Connecticut, in former times, they had ther 
hair tied so tight upon the back partof their heads, that it drew their lips 
apart so much they could not get them sufficiently near together to kiss 
their lovers, without loosening the cord 

Taste.—A correct taste is ever the concomitant of a chaste mind , 
for, as a celebrated author has justly observed, * our taste commonly 


t 


A correct taste is the offspring of all that 


declines with our merit.” < 
delicate im sentiment and just in conception; it softens the intlexi 
bility of truth and decks reason in the most persuasive garments 

Singer's Excuse ---A famous musician who had made his fortune 
by marriage, being requested to sing in company, * permit me,” said 
he, **to imitate the nightingale, who never sings after he has made 
his nest.” 

A NeW ANIMAL.---On a bridge across a river us the following fool 
ish inseription: ** One dollar tine for crossing this bridge fasterthan a 
walk.” 


it travel ’ 


Query.---What sort of an animal is a weld, and how fast does 


Reasonaeie CompLatnt.---The only prisoner in Nantucket jail has 
given the sheriff notice that unless the prison ts repaired so as to guard 
him from the inclemency of the weather, he cannot remaim much 
longer 

MATERIALS OF POETRY. —Good sense Is the body of poetick genius, 
fancy its drapery, motion its bfe, and imagination the sow that is every 
where and in each, and forms all into one graceful and mtelligent 
whole 

‘THE DECEITFULNESS OF HOPE.—Alas! are not the blessings of the 


world like the enchanted bullets’ that which pierces our heart is 
united with the gift which our heart desired. 
ILL-DESERVED COMMENDATION.— Praises of the unworthy are felt 
by ardent minds as robberies of the deserving 
Fritnpsuip.---Friendship is a dangerous word for young ladies ; it || 


is love full-fledged, and waiting for a fine day to fy u 


Girtunoop.—Let Lord Byron say what he willof bread and butter, 
girlhood is a beautiful season, and its love—its warm, uncalculating, 
devoted love—so exaggerating in its simplicity—so keen from its fresh 
ness—is the very poetry of attachment; after-years have nothing like 
it. ‘To know that the love which once seemed eternal can have an 
end, destroys its immortality; and thus brought toa level with the 
beginnings and endings, the chances and changes of hfe, common- 
place employments and pleasures—and, alas! from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, there 1s but a step; our divinity turns out an idol; we are 
grown too wise, too worldly for our former faith, and we laugh at what 


we wept before ; such laughter is more bitter—a thousand times more 


bitter, than tears. 

LUNGE DA VOL, BEN MIO! 
Distant from thee, my love, I have, alas ! 
Nor life, nor heart—I am not what I was ; 
But a dim shadow, a lamenting sound, 
A weeping echo struck from ruins round! 
It is thy gift, but such the agony, 
That my soul sickens, and | long to die! 


Tue veu Perhaps the most striking, as the most picturesque 
' change in costume, ts the veil universally worn in Italy ; and but that 
| the present day does not pique itself on its romance, it Were a matter 

of marvel how a woman could ever be induced to abandon an article 


of dress so full of poetical and gracetul association 
WOOD SPIRITS 


Canst thou imagine where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate musick in the woods? 
We haunt within the least frequented caves, 
And closest coverts, and we know these wilds, 
Yet never meet them, though we hear them oft; 
Where may they hide themselves ’ 


PRESENTIMENT.—Our nature has many mysteries—the moral and 
physical world are strangely allied; the weight on the air presages the 


hurneane—the darkness on the heavens, the tempest: why may not 


destiny have its signs, and the heart its portents, and the nameless 


sadness that oppresses the spirits torbode the coming sorrow ? 


DESPAIR 


Shipwrecked upon a kingdom where no pity, 
No trends, no hope, no kindred, wee 
Almost no grave allowed me; lke the lily, 

" 


That once was mistress of the field and flourished, 





ifo } 
| rme; 


I'll hang my head and perish 
i 


Arrection.—On the proper and complete exereise of the affec 


ness of life depends; and as the meanest 


f bead, or of tinsel looks beautiful and costly through 


tions alone, the best hap 
scrap of gauze, o 
the reflecting murror of the kaleidoscope, so does the most common 
and dreary scene acquire attraction and value when beheld through 


the beautifying medium of gratified affection 


Erreéets or FLatrery.---Anunsuccessful lover was asked by what 
means he lost his divinity; “alas,” eried he, ** I flattered her until she 
sot too proud to Speak to me 
“T say,” said one Chicage man to an 


ve for your portrait?” ** Twenty-five dollars--- 


SPECULATION IN CHICAGO 


other, “ what did you g1 


and have been offered fifty 


Tue ace.—They say that every age has its ruling vice; I think im- 


patience is that of the present ; we live in such a hurry we have not 





time to be sorry 


Apvice —Let those who would counsel the young, remember that 


it is easy to pluck the flower open, but impossible to close it again 


Urorian Vistonaries.—Again and again—as the spider in some 


cell where no winged insect eve: wanders, builds and re-builds its 
mesh—'he scheming heart of the idealist is doomed to weave net 
after net for those visions of the lovely and the perfect which never 
ean descend to the gloomy regions wherein mortality is cast. The 
most common disease to genius is nympholepsy—the saddening for a 
spirit that the world knows not. Ah! how those outward disappoint- 
ments which should cure only feed the disease ! 

Gatvanism.—M. Magendie has reported tothe French Academy of 
Sciences some successful results arising from the application of gal- 
vanism to a young patient, a Polish officer, who for five years had been 
perfectly deaf, dumb, and deprived of all taste. Several modes of 
treatment had been adopted at Vienna and Trieste, without success ; 
but M. Magendie, by directing the galvanick current to the nerves at- 
fected, has reproduced sensibility in those of hearing and taste, and 1s 
now trying to restore the power of speech 

CHARLES, THE PRETENDER.---The battle of Culloden, in which the 
Guelphs, under Wiliam Duke of Cumberland, defeated the last of 
Nearly three 


thousand of the Scots were killed on the field, or barbarously slaugh- 


the Stuarts, took place in April, 1745, near Inverness 


tered afterwards im the pursuit; while the executioner made terrible 
examples of many others. Prince Charles, atter wandering as a fugi 
tive, and experiencing many romantick adventures, escaped to France, 
and died at Rome, m 1788 


OLD OAK A large oak in the forest of Censy, known under the 


name of the Quenesse, ata little distance to thes 


road to St. Lo, is supposed, by comparing various dy 


tht of the zreat 








, to be eight or 
nine hundred years old. In 1824 it measured thirty-six feet im cir 
cumference, just above the soil, and was about fifty-five feet high 
The trunk is now hollow, and will hold from fourteen to fifteen persons 

DEFINITION OF A HEART.—It is said that there is not much heart 
in the intercourse of the higher orders, and that truth and feeling are 
isticated in the walks of retired and humble 


he had no heart,” re plied— 





only to be found unsop 
lite A fashionable man being told that * 


* Heart! 


for John, the footman.” 


what's that’ Oh! athing servant-maids have, and break 


Love OF arpropaTion.—Nothing appears to me so absurd as 


placing our happiness inthe opimion others entertam of our enjoy 


ments, not in our own sense of them The fear of being thought 


vulgar, 1s the moral hydroy holna of the day ; our Weaknesses Cost Us 


a thousand times more regret and shame than our faults 


Hasits anp custom.—'Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, and what is absent is prized on that very account. Habit dulls 
ecstasy, and custom ts a sad damper to emotion Men's words to wo 


men are so much kinder When written than when they are utte red 


SINCERITY OF PasstoN.—That which the heart most asks is that 


which no words can convey Honesty, patriotism, religion, these 





ive had theur hypocrit ife ; but passion permits only momentary 


es tor 





dissembiers 


Love Love is like the sandal tree, that sheds sweetness on the 


axe that wounds it 
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